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Southwark and its Ancient Inns. 


HE borough of 
Southwark has 
long been famous 
for its inns, as 


Stow, who gives 
the names of 
several existing 
in his time, some 
of which» still 
remain. “ The 
Borough” being 
the high-road to 
the Continent, 
and the road of 
the yearly thon- 
sands of pilgrims 
AD __aile . to the shrine of 
St. Thomas a 
Becket, at Canterbury, accounts for the extent 
of accommodation for travellers. At a meeting 
of the Surrey Archeological Society, held in 
St. Olave’s Grammar School, in Southwark, on 
the 12th instant, Mr. G. R. Corner gave some 
particulars of these inns, of which we proceed 
to make use.* 

Of Chaucer’s inn, hight the Tabard, so much 
has been written, that it is difficult to find 
anything new to say about it. Mr. Corner, 
after introducing the subject by some quota- 
tions from Chaucer's “Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
took a review of what has been written by 
Speght, Urry, Wright, and by Mr. Saunders, 
in his admirable essay on the “ Tabard” in 
Knight's “ London,” to which the reader added 
some extracts from the Register of Hyde Abbey, 
and the Escheat Rolls of King Edward L, 
showing the acquisition by the Abbey of Hyde 
of the “ Tabard” and the “ Abbot’s House,” in 
Southwark, by purchase from William de Late- 
gareshall, in 1304. 

Henry Bailly, Chaucer’s host of the “Tabard,” 
is identified as one of the representatives of the 
borough of Southwark in Parliament, in the 
50th of Edward IIT. and 2nd of Richard IT. ; 
and in the 4th of Richard II, “ Henry Bayliff, 
ostyler, and Christian his wife, were assessed 
to the subsidy (in Southwark) at 2s.” The host 
alludes to his wife in lines 10,301 to 10,314 in 
no very flattering terms. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
“Tabard” and the “ Abbot's House” were sold 
by King Henry VIII. to John Master and 
Thomas Master, and the particulars for the 
grant in the Augmentation Office afford de- 
scriptions of the hostelry called the “ Tabard,” 
parcel of the possessions of the monastery of 
Hide, and the Abbot’s Place, with the stable 
and garden belonging thereto. The “Tabard” 
is mentioned to have been late in the oecupa- 
tion of one Robert Patty, but the Abbot's 
Place, with the garden and stable, were re- 
served to the late Bishop Commendator, John 
Saltcote, alias Capon, who had been last abbot 
of Hyde, and who surrendered it to King 
Henry VIII. ; and after being made bishop of 
Bangor, in commendam with the abbey of Hyde, 
after the surrender of the abbey he was pre- 
ferred to the see of Salisbury, in 1539, which 
he retained till his death in 1557. 

The “Tabard” was burnt in the great fire of 
Southwark, in 1776, and Mr. Corner thinks 








* On another page will be found a paper by Mr. w. ¥; 
Griffith, on St. Saviour’s Church, read at the same 
meeting. 


mentioned by” 


remaining, although Mr. Saunders and other 
| writers have surmised that the pilgrims’ hall is 
| still in existence, having been converted into 
|chambers ; but Mr. Corner has not been able 
| to discover any part of the building that he 
| considers of earlier date than the fire of 1676. 
| The account of the “Tabard” was illustrated by 
| several drawings of the inn at different periods. 

The George Inn, which is one of the old- 
fashioned hostels, with open wooden galleries 
leading to the chambers, is mentioned in the 


records relating to the “Tabard,” to which it 


adjoins, in the reign of King Henry VIII. as 
the “St. George Inn.” Two tokens of the 
seventeenth century, in the Beaufoy collection, 
at Guildhall Library, admirably catalogued and 
annotated by Mr. Burn, give the names of two 
landlords of the “George” at that period, viz. 
Anthony Blake, tapster, and James Gunter. 

The “ George” was partly burnt and demo- 
lished by a fire in 1670, and in 1676, it was 
totally consumed in the great fire of South- 
wark, which destroyed five or six hundred houses 
in the Borough, andthe Town-hall,—extend- 
ing from St. Margaret’s-hill to London-bridge, 
on the west side ; but the fire was stopped at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the east side. After 
the fire, an Act of Parliament was passed to 
establish a court of judicature, for determining 
differences between landlords and tenants, and 
owners of adjoining houses, as had been done 
after the fire of London ; and the records of the 
proceedings of these courts, preserved at Guild- 
hall, contain very valuable information as to 
the ownership of property in London and 
Southwark at that period (which is a thing not 
generally known). 

At the time of the fire, the owner of the 
“George” was John Sayer, and the host Mark 
Weyland, who was succeeded by his widow, 
Mary Weyland, and she by William Golding, 
who was followed by Thomas Green, whose 
niece, Mrs. Frances Scholefield, and her then 
husband, became landlord and landlady in 
1809 ; and Mrs. Scholefield, now in her eighty- 
fourth year, still keeps the house. 

The property has been purchased recently 
by Guy’s Hospital. 

The White Hart—another of the old galleried 
inns, of which our readers will find a most 
accurate and amusing description in the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” and where the famous 
Samuel Weller is first introduced in that enter- 
taining history—was the head-quarters of Jack 
Cade, during his brief possession of the City 
and Southwark. Mr. Corner brought together 
some curious notices of this inn from the chro- 
nicles and the Paston Letters. This house 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1676; John 
Collett, esq. then being the owner, and Robert 
Taynton, tenant. The account of the “ White 
Hart’’ was illustrated by a drawing of the inn 
in its present state, by Mr. Fairholt. 

The White Lion, formerly a prison for the 
county of Surrey, as well as an inn, is men- 
tioned in records in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. having belonged to the priory of St. 
Mary Overey. It is also mentioned by Stow, 
and it continued to be the county prison till 
1695. 

It has been supposed that the “White Lion” 
was the same house that in recent times, 2.¢. 
before the building of New London-bridge, was 
called e 3axter’s Chophouse,” No. 19, High- 
street; and, in old deeds, “The Crown,” or 
“The Crown and Chequers ;” an old plaster- 
fronted house (of which there is an engraving 
in Taylor’s “ History of St. Saviour’s”). This 
‘house is also mentioned in the “ Epicure’s 
| Almanac,” 1815, and is there said to have been 
a palace or house of King Henry VIII. ; but 
Mr. Corner thinks that this house, with the 


house which stood in the court beside it, and | 
| Was formerly called “The Three Brushes,” or | 


that no part of the original building is now |“ Holy Water Sprinklers,” was of the time of 





| Elizabeth ; and he produced some drawings of 
| the interior of a panelled room, with an orna- 
‘mented plaster ceiling, having in the centre 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, with E. R., in 
support of his opinion. This room he sup- 
poses to have been the court or justice-room in 
which her majesty’s justices sat and held their 
sessions. The house was pulled down about 
1832, for making the new street to London- 
bridge : the site was sold to St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and is now within the hospital gates. 

The borough of Southwark had its Boar’s 
Head, as well as the city of London its Boar's 
Head in East Cheap, immortalized by Shak- 
speare ; and while the one is celebrated as the re- 
sort of Jack Falstaff, the other was the property 
of another of Shakspeare’s characters, who has 
often been erroneously confounded with lean 
Jack. Sir John Fastolf, of Caistor, Norfolk, and 
of Southwark, where (in Stoney-lane) he had his 
town house, was a man of military renown, 
having been in the French wars of Henry VI.. 
and was governor of Normandy : he was also a 
man of letters and learning, and the “ Boars 
Head” formed part of the endowment of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, founded by his friend. 
William Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester, at 
whose instance Sir John Fastolf gave | iTgEe Pos- 
sessions in Southwark and elsewhere towards 
the foundation. The “Boar's Head” remained 
the property of the college (although it had 
ceased to be an inn for many years) until it 
was destroyed for making Wellington-street, 
after the building of New London-bridge. Its 
site was marked by Board’s-head-court, High- 
street, not far south from the corner of Tooley- 
street ; and the lease of the property was fi ir- 
merly held of the college by the father of Mr. 
John Timbs, F.S.A., author of the “Curiosities 
of London.” 

The Bear at the Bridgefoot was once celebrated 
as the resort of persons of the higher classes, 
and concerning it Mr. Peter Cunningham has 
collected many curious notices in his “ Hand- 
book of London.” Mr. Corner commenced his 
account of it from a deed dated 1554, but 
he referred to an earlier mention of it, in 
1463, in the steward’s account of Sir John 
Howard. “Item, payd for red wyn at the 
Bere in Southwerke,” and, “ Payd at dyner at 
the Bere in Sowthwerke, in costys, 3s. 4d.” 

There are two tokens extant of the “ Bear,” 
one of Abraham Browne, and the other of 
Cornelius Cooke :—the latter had been an in- 
habitant of St. Olave’s, Southwark in the 
early part of the seventeenth century: he 
afterwards became a soldier, and captain of 
the trained bands. He rose to the rank of 
Colonel in Cromwell’s army, and was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for sale of 
the king’s lands. After the restoration he 
settled down among his old friends in South- 
wark, as landlord of the “ Bear.” This house, 
which stood on the west side of the Hich-street, 
between Pepper-alley and the bridge-foot, was 
pulled down in 1761, when the houses on the 
bridge were removed, and the bridge widened. 

And so much for the ancient inns of the 
“ Borough,” which serve to bring before us a 
part of the metropolis in the olden time. 





THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE. 
THE STAGE. 

THE internal arrangements are so far complete 
that the New Opera-house might have been 
opened for performances on Thursday night 
instead of this Saturday, if it had been de- 
sired, and there is so little plastering in the 
body of the theatre,—iron, woodwork, “fibrous 
slab,” and composition, taking its place,—that no 
fear of dampness need be entertained. It is a 
wonderful example of rapid work,—because it is 
at the same time an instance of sound work. 
Everything is strong and substantial in the 
highest degree: indeed, in some cases, one 
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might almost say there is an excess of strength. 
We shall, next week, complete our previous 
notices, with descriptions of the decorations: our 
present purpose is to speak of the stage, which, 
with its accessories, is a noteworthy piece of 
joinery. When we say that the width of the 
stage, exclusive of the docks for scenery, is 90 feet, 
and that the depth from the “float light” (as it 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 
THE PARTHENON. 

Or the class of public buildings, metropolitan, 
there are few illustrations. We have not yet 
named Mr, M. D. Wyatt’s “ Sculpture-hall of the 
new Museum,” at the India-House, Leadenhall- 





is still called, though now erroneously) to the back 
wall is 98 fect, it will be seen that the expanse is | 
considerable. From the orchestra it rises half an | 
inch to the foot to the extent of 62 feet (2 feet | 
7 inches, therefore, in the whole), and the | 
remainder is level. The docks on each side 
(one of these on the O. P. side is for the organ) 
are 13 feet 6 inches deep, so that the total width 
behind the proscenium is 117 feet. The floor is 
formed of 14 battens 3} wide, in very short pieces 
running from front to back (in between oak slips 
whichrun from side to side)and framed soasto slide 
under the floor at the sides which is fixed; the 
joists, some of them, are 100 feet long, being 
grooved on both sides for the purpose, There are 
thus formed twenty-seven small slides for scenery 
through which it can descend bodily, and five 
wide slides for larger matters. The stage is at a 
considerable distance from the ground beneath 
and is carried on a forest of fir uprights 24 feet 
long. It contains five traps; the “grave trap,” 
and four smaller ones, and has swallowed up, as we 
are told, about two hundred gross of screws. 
Against each side wall is an upper and a lower 
“fly,” from which the scenery is worked, 54 feet 
long, suspended from the iron girders above. The 
lower fly or gangway, 9 feet wide, rakes with the 
stage and is 28 feet from it; the upper fly is 
level and about 24 feet from the lower one, 
at the proscenium end. These flies are all framed 
of wrought fir, and with their windlasses, wheels, 
and ladders to the bridges which cross the stage to 
connect the flies, are an excellent piece of work. 
Of bridges there are six, besides two at the back, 
hung up. It is about 60 feet in height from the 
front part of the stage to the point of suspension 
of the scenery,—an extraordinary height. The 
gas battens to light the upper part of the scenes, | 
six in number, are 71 feet long, supplied by flex- | 
ible pipes, so that they can be raised or lowered 

according to circumstances. These have metal 

guards to receive gauze covering, so as to pro- 

duce blue or red light. 

The small cylinders on which each scene is hung 
require care in construction, the length . being 
very considerable. The cylinder is 8 inches in 
diameter, and consists of a centre piece about 2 
inches square, on which are secured circular pieces 
of elm, 16 inches apart. Round these frusta are 
secured seven other slips, longitudinally, to form 
the outer face of the cylinder: and, within, there 
are diagonal braces to keep the circular pieces 
steady. The proscenium wings are made to slide 
on rollers, and the wing lights will travel across 
the stage, held at the bottom only. The “ wing 
ladders,” or framework of support to the side 
scenes, will pass through the slides above men- 
tioned, the wheels running on a rail fixed to the 
uprights below the level of the stage, instead of 
on the stage. By this arrangement, avoiding the | 
necessity for support at the top, great convenience 
in placing representations of such objects as trees, 
will be found. 

The painting-room is formed over the back 
part of the stage, at a height of 28 feet above | 
it, and is 30 feet deep by 90 feet wide, very 
light and lofty. Against the back wall in the 
painting-room hangs the frame on which to 
paint, raised and lowered by a windlass. This | 
frame, 47 feet high and 71 feet wide, consists of | 
uprights, horizontal pieces, and diagonal braces. | 
There is a flap in the floor of the painting-room, | 
in addition to the openings against the front and | 
back enclosure, through which to let down scenery | 
on to the stage. The stairs to the painting-room 

are on the Hart-street side. 

The cost of the stage, we are told, has been 
about 1,500/.; and the machinery and appurten- 


| 


{ 


ances, when all is complete, will swallow up) 


another 1,0007. It has been arranged, and for 
the most part executed, as we have already men- 
tioned, by Mr. H. Sloman, machinist. 

Externally there is still something to do. The 
portico grows steadily, but not with great rapi- 
dity. Flaxman’s figures and bas-reliefs, which, we 
may mention, have been insured by the Duke of 
Bedford since the fire for 1,000/. are seen, with a 
back-ground of blue, to greater advantage than 
they ever were previously. 

Before the appearance of our next issue, Grisi 
and Mario will have enabled the public to judge 
of the acoustical properties of the New House. 
We hope to have to record a successful issue. 


street (1023), described by us some time ago, which 
is designed in Mahomedan Indian character of 
architecture, and has pointed horse-shoe arches, 
cusped, springing from slender shafts and piers, 
and a glazed light to the central space in the 
plan defined by the piers and arches. The gene- 
ral effect is excellent : the ornamental details are, 
perhaps, less commendable,—through operation of 
the motive in the design—analogy to models which, 
useful and suggestive though they may be, must 
be regarded either as inferior to European works, 
or difficult of use or adaptation by the hand 
habituated to forms more generally observed 
in northern and western architecture. It 
would not be unsafe to conclude that the course 
which the architect to the East India Company 
has lately had to take in several of his designs, 
should not generally be imitated, and that such a 
course, even where it may be otherwise successful, 
cannot be expected to receive commensurate ap- 
preciation : the questions, however, of appropriate 
character, whether for buildings for India, or for 
Indian museums, are peculiarly abstruse and diffi- 
cult ones. But it is worthy of note that the 
principal works, erected by the native princes, 
are described in recent letters, as appearing as 
though they were the designs of Italian architects 
working under a strong Oriental influence : simi- 
lar character is that of recent Turkish architec- 
ture, as may be gathered from the illustration of 
the palace of the Sultan, which some time since 
was given in our pages; and the question is whe- 
ther more than this sort of Orientalism,—the 
Oriental impress and character rather than the 
details and the style,—is required ; and whether by 
attempting only that, we should not produce 
better art for modern India, and better effects 
upon ourselves—on our capacities and capabilities. 

Of other London subjects we may name “ In- 
tended Alterations at the Argyle Chambers” | 
(978), by Mr. H. R. Newton, and “The Westmin- | 
ster Palace Hotel,” Victoria-street (1055), by | 
Messrs. W. and A. Moseley. Particulars and illus- | 
trations of the latter work were given by us very 
recently.——There is also a “ Front Elevation of | 
the proposed Royal Albert Hotel to be built in| 
Westminster” (1019), and a view of the “ Prin- | 
cipal Staircase” (1049) to the same building. | 
The elevation has three stories and superimposed | 
orders of pilasters, with grouped central features | 
of columns and pediments—or the Palladian | 
manner—with features of French impress in the | 
roofs, and some novelty of character in the lower 
range of windows; whilst the staircase is a very 
effective composition, with central columns and 
good enrichments. Mr. H. Jones’s “ Three 
Sketches of Edifices” (981), erected from his | 
designs, and more or less known to our readers, 
should be noticed: the design of the house at 
“Caversham Park,” particularly, is commendable. 


Several works by Mr. R. M. Phipson are shown 
in No. 965, comprising Entrance Gates to the 
Chauntry, Suffolk, the seat of Sir Fitzroy Kelly ; 
a boat-house, with banqueting-room above, in 
Tendring Park, Suffolk ; a design for Sutton Vicar- 
age, and others. The last-named follows too closely 
the manner of an inferior Jacobean or Dutch type. 
The use of a pediment to each face of a bay win- 
dow, is surely not justifiable. The collection, how. 
ever, includes work of merit. The same architect 
exhibits “The West Suffolk Militia Depdt, now 
building at Bury St. Edmunds” (1022), a collec- 
tion of two-storied buildings, of red and black 
brickwork in chequers. A view (1057) of “The 
New Museum at Pippbrook House, Dorking,” 
erected from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, is 
exhibited by Mr. J. D. Wyatt. It is a building 
in the Gothic style, with two stories, and windows 
with central shafts, and has much of the Early 
English character. In the “ Limekilns, in 
Carmarthenshire,” recently built by Mr. R. K. 
Penson (1072), opportunity has been taken, and 
well used, in imparting architectural character to 
a range of kilns, by a plain buttressed and batter- 
ing wall over openings, and by a bold cornice at 
the top, slightly enriched by coloured materials 
in patterns. 

But the class of drawings which may be 
regarded with most interest by the public, 
are the ideal compositions, and the restora- 
tions of buildings of historic interest and clas- 
sical style. The chief place is occupied by Mr. 

















C. R. Cockerell’s “Study (1026) of the Mauso- 
| leum at Halicarnassus, from the texts of 
| Pliny, Vitruvius, and Martial; from the mea- 
surements of the fragments recently excavated by 
the British Government, and now in the British 
Museum, and, according to the idea published in 
the Classical Journal, 1847, by Mr. C. R. Newton 
and the author.” The “thirty-six columns” of 
the description are arranged with five columns in 
the flanks, and four at the ends, between the 
square columns, or ante, of the angles, which are 
counted in. The columns, of the Ionic order, 
surround a cella, which is the central support to 
the lofty pyramid formed in steps, and the chariot 
at the summit. There is an attic, with pedestals 
bearing the figures of lions seated, and more pro- 
minent works of sculpture at the angles; and in 
the inter-columns on the lofty podium on which 
the cella and peristyle are raised, are other 
works of sculpture.* Mr. J. P. Cockerell ex- 
hibits two ideal representations (1025 and 1027) 
of Roman interiors, with elaborate Pompeian 
decorations, and figures representing episodes of 
domestic life. They are veritable pictures of the 
happier and brighter side of Roman existence; 
and of the more meritorious features of the Roman 
architecture. More beautiful and interesting 
drawings can hardly have been produced. Mr. J. 
P. Cockerell also exhibits (976) drawings of the 
“Metopes of one of the Eastern Temples at 
Selinus, now in the Museum, Palermo,” which 
also deserve commendation for their careful exe- 
cution, and their unquestionable truth. Mr. 
A, Ashpitel’s “ Ancient Rome, from the Terrace of 
the Palace of the Cexsars, on the Summit of the 
Palatine Mount” (1008), is a view restoring 
“the Capitol and the Tarpeian Rock, the ancient 
Forum; the Fora of the Emperors,” &c. from 
“study of existing remains, or of the Lapides 
Capitolini, bas-reliefs, medals, and other sources.” 
The drawing lacks a key. Some of the details 
are of very late, or what is ordinarily called 
“Italian,” character; an observation (interro- 
gatory) which may be hazarded, paying due 








regard to the fact, that the precedent for much 


more of the “Italian” details than is usually 
supposed, was found in the true Roman architec- 
ture. 

Mr. E. Falkener’s “ Interior of the Parthenon, 
at Athens, with the colossal Statue of Minerva, by 
Phidias, of gold and ivory: being an attempt to 
exhibit the chryselephantine sculpture of the 
ancients” (1036), will set the learned architec- 
tural world in commotion, if there be any present 
taste for disputation on the subjects which it 
touches. Fancy the naos of a Greek temple 
covered by the form of a hemicylindrical vault. 
On listening, however, to the real evidence, which 


| is presented only in small part by the representa- 


tions of coins or medals, and the small section on 
the margin of the drawing,—that is found to be, 
if not conclusive, plausible, important, and such 
as may claim a cogent negative. In the Roman 
temple, of course the vaulted roof remaining, dis- 
poses of any material difficulty as to the covering 
and the height required for colossal sculpture. 
But in the Greek temple, and especially in the 
Parthenon, the true arrangement of the hypathral 
lighting, and of the ceiling with reference to the 
height of the statue, has never been settled. The 
objection to the’ hypothesis of a flat ceiling, or an 
arrangement of beams and coffers, or to that of 
a roof of open timbers, as in the basilicas, is that 
the statue of 39 feet, on a pedestal the lowest 
that could be designed for the sculpture which 
there was on this latter, would reach to a 
greater height from the pavement than the height 
of the ceiling or tie-beam; whilst in the case of a 
flat ceiling, the hypethron would become a well- 
hole, both unsightly, and ill-adapted to the effectual 
lighting. Mr. Cockerell’s restoration sought to 
meet this difficulty by forming the ceiling to cor- 
respond with the raking lines of the roof covering, 
and by carrying up the second order of columns 
as support. This, however, would seem to re- 
quire for the upper order, a height much 
greater than is warranted by the analogy of the 
upper order at Pwstum, which is both of the same 
order (Doric) as the order on which it rests, and 
of comparatively small dimensions; or the use of 
a third order; or some expedient hitherto unde- 
tected. Everything relating to the lower order, 
since the publication of Mr. Penrose’s book, is 
pretty nearly settled. In that work there is a 
copy of a plan taken by Mr. Knowles, which allows 
everything except height to be determined. The 
greatest height that could be given to a Doric 
column for an interior being allowed to the 





* A Parliamentary paper on the Marbles of Budrum has 
been lately published; and is a very interesting docu- 








* See page 305, ante. 


ment, referring to this rich collection, 
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lower order, the problem then is to complete 
the structural support, and form the ceiling 
with the hypethral opening, with due regard 
to effect internally and externally. The ques- 
tion as to the external effect, hitherto has 
not been overcome. The designs for restoration, 
generally, have shown an awkward notch out of 
the line of roof, and one of our difficulties as to 
Mr. Falkener’s design is, that, even treating the 
break in the ridge, and the quasi-pedimental 
spaces within the opening, decoratively, with an- 
tefixe and other features, the eyesore would still 
exist. But, as to the arrangement as affecting 
the interior : — we are, indeed, not sure that 
we can take up all the links of the reason- 
ing on which Mr. Falkener has decided in fa- 
vour of that diminished height of the upper 
order, which gave him a further dimension to be 
accounted for; and in particular we cannot say 
what importance he gave to the remains or indi- 
cations of certain small columns spoken of by Mr. 


Penrose, as apparently the same as Stuart had | 


“given in his plan,” and as “ borrowed from some 
other temple” after the explosion of 1687, when 


“the original Doric columns which remained | 


when Wheeler and Spon visited Athens, were 
doubtless thrown down.” We presume that these 
columns he thinks really belonged to the upper 
order. But, however that may be,—with the ana- 
logy of the Pestum example, and the indication of 
the form of a base discovered by Mr. Cockerell, at 


Segesta, as well from the feeling of the better | 


effect of wider intercolumniation in the particu- 


ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE BEFORE THE 
REVIVAL. 

THE obscure information obtained from history 
respecting the preceding ages, throws the first 
buildings of any magnitude, on record in Italy, 
much into light. It must not be supposed, in 
consequence, that the talents of Pisano and his 
disciples were quickened with such superior 
intuition as to arrive at immediate excellence. It 
is more probable that art preceded them, who were 
the pupils of masters forgotten to fame. Moreover, 
the land in which it was cradled never lost its 
hereditary predilection ; and it would not be sur- 
prising if a traditionary education were the prin- 
cipal one for some centuries. As manuscripts 
were the only books to be had on the subject, 
| practical had to precede theoretical knowledge ; 
and this is perhaps the reason why many archi- 


handicraft. 

Viewed as edifices, without reference to chron- 
| icles, the oldest of the modern class, which had 
| known architects, do not appear the efforts of a 
school newly established. Patronage the most 
| extensive and application the most intense could 
not combine sufficient instructed intelligence 
to enable an artist of its first age to produce such 
buildings. They are mature productions of a high 
order, and their aspects denote ample experience 
and the judicious application of rules, long prac- 





have been slowly finished, and thus passed under 
| the superintendence of more advanced judgment ; 


lar case of the upper order, he has adopted that | yet the oldest portions show no inferiority of archi- 


arrangement which obliges him to account for 


the remainder of the height. This, therefore, as | 


he effects by the hemicylindrical vault, divided 
into coffers, and as formed in wood, so far 
distinguished from the Roman vaulting. The 
drawing shows how the details might be treated ; 
and both in regard to the ceiling, and all} 
other parts of the interior, the design manifests 
fertility of ideas, learning, and artistic skill. 
The opening of the hyepthral light, how- 
ever, remains an awkward feature: it appears 
to be “notched out” of a vault, just as in the 
‘ase, externally, of the roof-covering, and thus 
tends to invalidate the accuracy of the conclusion 
arrived at. This, all the skill and merit of the 
design and drawing do not remove. Great in- 
terest, however, will be attached to the present 
effort to solve one of the most puzzling questions 
connected with classical architecture. Mr. Fer- 
gusson supplied some useful ideas as to the 
hypethral lighting, though not exhaustive ones. 
It should be added that the medal, or coin, 
which professes to show the temple of Juno at 
Samoz, known to be a Greek building, indicates 
very clearly an arch over the statue. But as this 
medal is Roman, and, like other works of the kind, 
is a conventional rendering,—for, it translates the 
lonic of the temple into the Roman Corinthian,— 
it is questionable how far such an authority can be 
taken in evidence of the use of a vaulted or imi- 
tative vaulted ceiling by the Greeks. 

As works in the department of interior decora- 
tion, applied to modern buildings, we may name | 
(961) “The Board-room of the Directors of the 
Mutual Life Assurance Society,” by Mr. J. M. K. 
Hahn,—the drawing showing an Italian panelled 
eeiling and pilastered walls; and (1002) “A De- 
sign for the Painted Ceiling of a Drawing-room 
in Yorkshire ; to be carried out in encaustic, by 
Messrs. Trollope and Sons,” by Mr. R. Beavis, 
which, though not free from painted imitation of 
moulded work, has considerable merit in the treat- 
ment of the form and colour. 


There are some drawings of old buildings which 
might deserve notice, either from the interest of 
their subjects or their execution. We may men- 
tion Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s “ Portion of the West 
Front of the Cathedral at Lucca” (979) ; and two 
large drawings, by Mr. 8S. Rayner, one (1059) of 
Rouen Cathedral, and the other (1073) of the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. The merit of the 
latter, however, does not consist in the precision | 
and minuteness of representation in details, which 
architectural subjects demand. In the depart- 
of medallic art, which includes works of rather 
more than ordinary excellence, will be found “The 
Watt Medal of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers” (1112), by Mr. J. S. Wyon; and the 
“ Medal (1118), of Sir William Chambers, archi- 
tect,” executed for the Art-Union of London, by 
Mr. B. Wyon.* 





* We have received letters from several architects | 
whose drawings were rejected complaining of the treat- | 
ment; but we cannot arraign the conduct of the Council | 
on ex parte evidence. 


of an adopted style, worked out harmoniously. 
Neither would the rapid extension of beautiful 

buildings, subsequently, warrant a conclusion that 

the new school was self-constituted, and not de- 


| pendent on a hereditary descent of gradual im- | 


provement for its development. Peculiar cireum- 
stances alone influence extraordinary erections in 
every country, and it is found to take place 
periodically, as if the flourishing periods repre- 
sented eras. Very few civilized states are without 
their golden eras of architecture, though more 
brilliant ones may yet succeed; and restorations 
must be made in some, under restriction that can 
prevent retrogression. There was also a degree 
of mastery about the earliest details, which had 


_ to be copied, in several particulars ; and they are 


quite distinguishable, notwithstanding the im- 
provements otherwise introduced, and the im- 
mense decorations sometimes surrounding them. 
As to its maternity, similar to poetry and music, 
it is only mentioned where authentic history 
ceases, and mythology or oblivion begins. The 
period referred to herein being the termination of 
the Dark Ages, it is only natural that persons, 
fatigued from disappointed research, and deter- 
mined on a demonstration of their theories, should 
come to some conclusion, and the result is a reck- 
less dating of European improvements from those 
gloomy times—no more dark or barren of interest 


than the presént, if proper means were taken to | 


investigate records, where men have ample oppor- 
tunity. . 

Some presume that churches were erected before 
the reign of Constantine, on the form and design 
of which there is no information ; but it is true 
that Bishop Paulinus built a cathedral at Tyre, 


between the vears 313 and 322, of the basilica form, | 
as it is panegyrized by Eusebius. (Eccles. Hist. | 


b. 10, ¢ 14.) Further, Gibbon says, that Constan- 
tine was resolved the new capital of the empire 
should eclipse the ancient one in magnificence. 
Thus the encouragement given to artistic and 
scientific men, added to the ostentation peculiar 
to Oriental manners, soon made it the centre of 
architectural improvement. His successors were 


. . . | 
‘equally zealous in the cause of metropolitan | 
| eminence, and spared no expense on the magnitude 


and sumptuousness of the public works. When 


tects of those times were sculptors, or knew some | 


tised and well studied. A few constructions may | 


tectural taste, insomuch that the entire group, if 
: | they may be thus termed, seem only the progression | 
well as the comfortable housing of the statue, | 


to receive a large congregation ; and its successful 
reconstruction made the Emperor Justinian ex- 
claim, according to one of Gibbon’s authorities— 
“I have vanquished thee, O Solomon!” It was 
erected about the year 534, by Anthemius, and 
considered as a model for other ecclesiastical 
buildings ; and in succeeding centuries, several 
Christian sanctuaries were made to resemble it in 
architecture, as far as practicable, by founders 
zealous of imitating Justinian. This theory is 
partly borne out by reference to Muratori’s 
“ Antiq. Italiz ;” where, amongst the articles in 
the first volume, appear the chronicles of the 
Beneventine Monastery, and the leading item 
runs thus :-—“ Inthe month of August, vii. kalend, 
Septembe r, Arechis, prince and general of the 
Samnites,‘and founder of a} Saint Sophia.” Then 
follows a note—*“ About the year 774, Arechis 
seems to have built the monastery and church 
called St. Sophia, like the other raised by Jus- 
tinian, at Constantinople,’—referring for proof 
to another chronology. 

Other churches and monasteries are mentioned 
in the same work, proving that there was no lack 
of foundations during the Dark Ages ; but an archi- 
tect is never introduced, and the only names that 
appear on record are those of the princely or ducal 
founders and the prelates. One particular instance 
of this sort is found in the short chronicle of the 
Lombard kings (vol. iv. p. 944). There are also 
edifices still standing pretty well preserved in 
some Italian cities, erected during the eighth and 
ninth centuries, which showed that progressive 
architecture was not confined to one place, but 
somewhat general. Similar features are visible in 
all, and they evidence an expansion of the same 
| genius that inspired those who still had the build- 

ings of Rome before their eyes ; and the narrow, 
circular-headed windows, long or short, according 
‘to position, with or without square imposts, and 
the low doors similarly crowned, maintained their 
uniformity, during some hundred years, and ex- 
tended through Europe—called in England lately, 
to distinguish it historically, the Saxon style. 

The Longobardi were a horde that migrated 
from the forests of Germany, entered Italy, and 
founded Lombardy about the year 567. It was a 
singular thing that these people, instead of being 
destructive warriors and barbarians, introduced a 
species of architecture, to which Simonds and 
others apply the term “ Lombard style.” Pavia 
was chosen for their capital, it being of higher 
antiquity than Milan, according to Pliny. Amongst 
the ecclesiastical edifices of this place, the cathe- 
dral fully displays the state of art at its revival; 
and St. Peter’s is the most remarkable of the other 
eighteen churches, both for its age and peculiar 
arrangement ; so old, that the ashes of St. Augus- 
tine are said to be deposited in its vaults. An 
ancient civil edifice, called the university, is sup- 
posed to have been erected during the reign of 
Charlemagne. Pavia (“Malte Brun,” vol. vii.) 
has all the appearance, in these localities that have 
undergone no improvement, of a town represent- 
ing the true state of Italian architecture, both 
civil and religious, previous to its regeneration. 

The two monarchs and the people who fostered 
|the elements of architecture, during the earlier 
centuries, being now before the reader, it remains 
'to discover what information can be derived, con- 
‘nected with them, calculated to fill up the void 
‘in this obscure chronology. It is not probable 
that the first researches can be satisfactory, in 
|point of completion; but it may furnish matter 





lenough, to link the principles of Pisano with 
| those of Constantinople and the shores of the 
| Adriatic ; as well as explain the practice of pagan 
‘and provincial Italy. Constantine had nothing 
| before him in Byzantium, and, so every building 
‘of magnitude had to be erected expressly for its 
| purport: thus the Byzantine style was originated 
as to its plan and elevation, through the archi- 
tects not being limited in their ideas by ancient 
' edifices. Constantine’s church of the Apostles 
the leading symbolical fea- 


like those in which they were educated, unless nd ‘ 4 ; wochrrclomere tres | 
that for want of materials and skill, they having This was the first Byzantine construction in 
to labour themselves, inferior buildings would be | Ita 
| substituted. 


| was the first metropolitan church, built expressly | to have been decorated with mosaics and symboli- 


Byzantium became a great archiepiscopal see, and | was a Greek cross— ; l 
almost disputed the superiority of the Roman | ture—changed to a Latin one, when rebuilt as 
prelate, its churches increased in number, and its | St. Sophia by Justinian. It afforded a model for 
colleges supplied many parts of Europe with | builders to extend the style, subsequently ey 
priests and monks—the latter often only artisans, | cupola, with semni-windows around it underneath, 
and working in humble capacities. Where they | was also an important feature. , sae cupola, the 
required edifices, either mundane or ecclesiastical, | first link, of which St. I eter’s was t « climax, is 
in their missionary stations—perhaps accompany- illustrated by Count d’Agincourt in his “ Hist. 
ing hordes, in their migratory search for king- | de lArt,” plate 67. a ; 

doms and duchies—it is probable that the monas-| Justinian, having reconquered Ravenna in 
tery, church, or college, would be raised somewhat | 553, rendered the victory memorable by founding 
and erecting the church of St. Vitale in that city. 


ly; the nave was octagonal, a cupola sur- 
‘mounted it very tastefully, the capitals of the 
The mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, | columns were basket-work tracery, and it appears 
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cal carving. Indeed, it was in the latter kind of 
design, that the Byzantine artists excelled during 
the early ages; and symbolism was carried to 
such an extreme, under an impression of its de- 
noting superiority or excellence, that it was 
severely censured by the council of Constantinople 
in 692. When Charlemagne beheld the church 
of Ravenna, he was so highly pleased that he 
passed a great eulogy on it, and adopted it for 
the church of Aix-la-Chapelle; and thus the 
cupola of St. Vitale received European fame, as a 
model, for several centuries. 

Very few of those churches are to be found in 
Italy retaining their original type, the others 
having undergone changes and restorations. The 





Duomo of Ancona, which was dedicated to St. 
Syriaco, is an edifice of the tenth century; it has 
what is termed a Lombard porch, the fagade being 
white marble, supported by very light columns, 
with reposing lions for bases. The design is a 


Greek cross, in every way strictly Byzantine, and | 


the transepts are raised several steps, as was usual 
in the East. The small sanctuary of St. Fosea, 
at Torcella, is another, well proportioned, on a 
diminutive scale. It is of the same date as the 
former, and is constructed from the fragments of | 
older buildings; preserving the Greek cross and 
cupola, it has an open portico on three sides ex- 
ternally. The columns, which are round, square, 
polygonal — of every size and shape imaginable 
ble—support a wooden roof, that leans against the 
main building; and they have a variety of capi- 
tals, Corinthian, plain square, and basket-work | 
tracery. Only five others of a similar style are 
mentioned; S. Maria of Toscanello, near Viterbo, 
sixth; S. Frediano, seventh, and 8. Michele, 
eighth—both at Lucca, the latter faced in the 
Lombard style ;—-S. Ambrogio, at Milan, and the 
Duomo of Verona of the ninth century. Venice, 
Ancona, and Ravenna having been intimately 
connected with Constantinople (Hope’s Hist. 
Essay), the style of that metropolis in all its— 
purity adorned these cities, as well as the other 
towns of the Adriatic. But St. Mark’s is popu- | 
larly called the “ glory of Byzantine architecture.” 
Commeneed in the eleventh century, shortly after 
the date of Torcello church, to which it bears the 
proportion ofa giant to adwarf, it extended over the 
twelfth century before its completion. However, 
it was so far completed before the revival set in, 
as to be absolutely free from all Italian intermix- 
ture. It is true that the first Italian revival, 
alluded to in the twelfth century, commenced in 
the year 1081, and lasted until 1180; but it had 
scarcely any influence on the regeneration of art ; 
and only one instance is recorded, in Rome, where 
the mosaics were revived at S. Clemente, in the 
year 1112. Nor was it the consequence of any 
great influx of artists at Venice, in competition 
for improvement, as supposed ; because it is re- 
corded that very few Greek artists settled in Italy 
until after the Venetian capture of Constantinople 
in 1204. More evidently it seemed the general 
restoration of national spirit and confidence, 
during the reigns of the three Comneni, Alexius I. 
Calo-Johannes, and Manuel; and Gibbon, alluding 
to the government under the Emperor Manuel, 
says, in chap. 45 :—“‘ The Byzantine monarchy be- 
came an object of respect or terror to the powers 
of Asia and Europe.” 
St. Mark’s is an exception to everything in ex- 
istence ; there is not another church or edifice in 
the world which bears the least similarity thereto. 
A low front first appears, containing five semi- 
circular entrances, not unlike the arches ofa bridge, 
which are filled up with five bronze gates, magni- 
ficently seulptured. Above this arcade runs a bal- 
cony or gallery, fenced by a marble balustrade, 
across the whole front. In the gallery stand the 
four bronze horses, famous travellers—first from 
the foundry of Corinth to Athens, and subsequently 
adorning the arches of Nero and Trajan at Rome, 
until removed to Byzantium by Constantine, 
whence they were brought to Venice in the thir- 
teenth century. The upper part of the great church 
is coveredwith pyramids, spires, crosses,and statues. 
A heavy gloom pervades the whole interior, which 
is richly fudded with columns, gildings, and figures 
of thesaints. The great altar of St. Sophia adorns 
the sanctuary, brought from Constantinople, at 
the same time with the horses and the two Egyp- 
tian granite columns, bearing the winged lion and 
the statue of St. Theodore. 

However independent the progress of architec- 
ture might have been elsewhere, at Rome its ad- 
vancement was quite different, in which city the 
pagan temples began to fall into disuse. Many per- 
sons have expressed surprise that, when the Chris- 
tians wereso tolerated as to be able to leave the cate- 
combs and celebrate their ceremonies above ground, 
they did not take advantage of those edifices and 


‘instances of attempts made to turn the remains of 


convert them to their services. There might have 
been both danger and difficulty attending such a 
proceeding, even were it advantageous, at so pre- 
mature a period. Firstly, it must be remembered, 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Rome were 
idolators or sceptics for some centuries after the 
proclamation of Christianity ; and, seeondly, that 
even the largest of those buildings would have 
been insignificant places of accommodation for 
their immense congregations, admitting that, at 
great cost and labour, they could be cleared of all 
obstacles within a temple to throw them open for 
public worship. There is no instance of any Roman 
temples being converted into churches except one, 
—S. Urbano alla Caffarella in the suburbs, unless 
the Pantheon (supposed to be a bath), consecrated 
by Pope Boniface in 610, be considered one. Many 


idolatrous fabrics in the East to such purposes are 
mentioned, and, about the beginning of the last 
century, travellers have found in the Temple of | 
the Sun at Baalbec, and also in that of Medinout | 
Abou at Thebes, certain indications of roofing and | 
other incidents, proving that they had been covered | 
and inclosed for Christian congregations. 











661, and it is supposed to be a good specimen of 
an attempt to originate a new system. This may 
be called the Early Lombard, the church of §, 
Julia, at Breschia, in the eighth, and S. Maria, at 
Arezzo, in the tenth century, being the late or 
Decorated, when they began to unite the Byzan- 
tine with the Italian—the cross and cupola with 
the basilical contour—and to combine all the 
valuable details of Eastern with Western design. 
That this was executed in a masterly manner, by 
successive attempts, is confirmed by authentic 
records, 

The Lombard cathedral gradually advanced 
from a plain to a magnificent construction, in 
about three centuries, similar to the Pointed style 
of England, one of its peculiar features being the 
semicireular-arch, commonly called the Norman, 
Founded to look east and west, it was cruciform, 
and had an octagonal cupola, in imitation of 


| Oriental taste, and retained the crypt and apsis of 


the Roman basilica. The apsis was pierced with 
windows, the capitals of its columns were rude 
carvings in imitation of Corinthian, and the roof 
was formed of light stone, and vaulted, also the 
narthex or scourge (Maury’s Essaie) in front, 


Rome, however, contained a number of build- | common to Greek and Roman, and built the whole 
ings, which put aside the necessity of much archi- | length of the entrance, was discontinued in the 
tectural labour on the part of its primitive Chris- | Lombard early churches; and when resumed 
tians. These were the basilicw,of whichthere existed | early in the eleventh century, was simply intro- 
eighteen in Pliny’s time. Of Oriental origin, where | duced as a porch or vestibule. Three doors at the 
they were first used as assembly-rooms or halls, | western front admitted the congregation; and 
they were introduced into Rome about the period | these were sometimes sculptured, or bad small 


when the republic began to decline, and were con- | 
structed to serve as exchanges and courts of 
justice. The earliest examples of them may be 


found amongst the ruins of Thebes, so that evi- | 


dently the Egyptians perceived in their form an 
economical plan for particular assemblages. Con- 
stantine saw at once their value to his new princi- 


ples, and converted two, Laterana and Vaticana, | 


into churches, which bear the same name to the 
present day. Though they possessed all the requi- 
site compartments for the primitive sanctuary, 
and seemed to be sufficiently large for their 
respective congregations, still St. Paulinus attached 
four side chapels to the basilica at Nola, at the 
close of the fourth century. 
an ancient church to have a distinct place for 


baptism, and to be built over a catacomb, these was highly respectable in the northern states of 


chapels might have been annexed for such offices ; 
the public baths, where convenient, being pre- 
cisely suitable for spacious baptisteries. 

So perfect was the basilica at first for Christian 
church services, that at the present day there 
would be no objection to the use of one, which 
might be easily altered to suit the most fastidious 
ecclesiologist. Its subdivisions (Knight’s Eccles. 
Arch.) were an atrium or court of entrance, sup- 


ported by a columnar portico—-a porch in the| in England as “free and accepted masons, 


front of the building the narthex or scourge, 
where penitents not absolved and the unbaptised 
had to stand, until they were qualified to enter the 
church ; a central nave and two lateral aisles, 
having two rows of columns—in the larger double 
ones, in the smaller basilicw single ones. When 
the columns were doubled, the rows next the nave 
supported round arches, instead of continuous or 
unbroken architraves ; upon them rose the main 
walls of the building, or clerestory, pierced with 
windows, decorated sometimes underneath with 
mosaic lines ; galleries were provided in the aisles 
for females, similar to triforia, and both nave and 
aisles were covered with wooden roofs; a chancel 
raised two steps and railed off, where the men 
stood on the right and the women on the left, as 
in heathen times; a triumphal arch between the 
nave and sanctuary ; a transept, sanctuary, or pres- 
bytery, elevated by steps, in the centre of which 
stood the altar; an apsis or tribune, where the 
bishop’s throne was so elevated that he could 
superintend the entire congregation. Even the 
erypt beneath the transept, formerly for prisoners 
awaiting or during trial, answered the purpose of 
a catacomb, to contain the relics of the patron 
saint. 

Religious schisms have had more to do, from 
the earliest ages, with changes of architectural 
taste, than many persons are aware of. Whena 
particular style had improved from simplicity to a 
decorated or even florid state, and might have 
been considered established nationally, some church 
reform has set aside the whole, for a period, and 
substituted buildings more in accordance with its 
new tenets. The Iconoclast rupture, at the com- 
mencement of the eighth century, influenced 
Italian art in a remarkable manner; and the first 
improvement in the Lombard edifices may be 
dated from this time, though they followed the 
Byzantine during the seventh century, and also 
used the basilieal plan. S. Michele at Padua is the 


Theory presuming | 


columns always based on carved grotesques. 
Above the central door, in the course of time, was 
introduced that singular feature, the catherine- 
wheel window. In the pure Lombard style, hun- 
| dreds of minute columns, of every shape, device, 
' and form, run along in continuous cornices, repre- 
|senting galleries, beneath the eaves, are carried 
| up the pediment in front, and round all the lateral 
walls, and lastly encirele the tholobate of the 
cupola, All are connected with circular arches or 
trefoils, and two adjacent pillars are generally 
interlaced in the true-lover’s knot. Frequently, 
‘the western facade is covered, rising tier above 
tier, with this galleried ornamentation. 
Several circumstances warrant the presumption 
_ that architecture, both professional and practical, 


Italy during the Dark Ages; it being bound under 
certain restrictions, and somewhat mystified, to 
| render it reverential. The popes, after the Icono- 
clast rupture, began to interfere in ecclesiastical 
constructions, and as their power was then ascend- 
ing in the West, for certain reasons they granted 
to the masons of Como the privilege of building 
all religious edifices. This monopoly was pro- 
tected by the title of “ Magistri Comanici,” “pone 
” an 
| was presided over by a cardinal, some other pre- 
_ lates, and several noble and rich patrons. Memory 
‘is the authority for the last assertion, but it is a 
truth. However, when they proceeded to Rome 
‘in pursuit of masonic and artistic work, these 
| protégés of the popes found little employment 
there, during many years, it was so overstocked 
with catacombs, baths, and basilica. 

Miraculously passed the millennium, without 
destroying the world, whilst it produced a magical 
effect upon everything, particularly architecture. 
Still, some extraordinary circumstances are re- 
quired to prime-move important secular changes. 
Pisa happened to be the fortunate city which took 
the lead on this occasion ; and the event is recorded 
in “Cronica Pisana” (Muratori, vol. iv.), where it 
is described as a celebrated exploit. The Pisans 
were victorious at sea, and captured several rich 
vessels, at which they were so overjoyed that they 
resolved to build a most magnificent cathedral 
with their acquired wealth. The proposal was no 
sooner made than it was adopted and carried out ; 
for Buschetto was on the spot—the very man— 
the architect indoctrinated in all the principles of 
the Eastern and Western styles. Such was his con- 
fidence in the undertaking, and his success in the 
execution, that it was commenced in the year 
1063, and finished before the expiration of the 
century. 

And this occurred fully 150 years before any 
mention is made of Pisano’s name in biography. 
After thus considering the number of foundations 
laid in Italy, for different purposes, previously to 
the dawn of art in the eleventh century, there is 
proof enough to convince a person that all the 
rudiments were recorded in a state of solidity, and 
sufficient elements existed to enable architects to 
advance under influential patronage, without any 
extraordinary outpouring of talent. One of the 
incitements to greatness in any pursuit is to know 
truly how a country once eminent for the same, 
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rose out of its chaos in a day ; and it is absurd to 
draw high-coloured pictures of any period, ren- 
dered however so Augustan in appearance by time, 
for the mere sake of national vanity. 

FRANCIS SULLIVAN.* 








THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT ON THE 
BEST MODE OF DISTRIBUTING THE 
SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

THE preliminary report of the commission 
appointed to inquire into the best mode of distri- 
buting the sewage of towns, and applying it to 
beneficial and profitable uses, is a brief document 
(twenty-nine pages), signed, “ Essex, Henry Ker 
Seymer, Robt. Rawlinson, J. T. Way, J. B. Lawes, 
T. Southwood Smith, John Simon, H. Austin.” 
Toit are appended an “ outline of a plan for dealing 


with the sewage of the metropolis ;” the report of) 


a deputation who visited the city of Milan; some 
evidence showing the state of opinion and feeling 
in Milan, on some points of the inquiry; anda 
lithographed plan of the Thames, to illustrate the 
Commissioners’ proposition as to the metropolis. 

On the general question, they arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 


“1st. That the increasing pollution of the rivers 
and streams of the country is an evil of national 
importance, which urgently demands the applica- 
tion of remedial measures ; that the discharge of 
sewage and of the noxious refuse of factories into 
them is a source of nuisance and danger to health ; 
that it acts injuriously not only on the locality 
where it occurs, but also on the population of the 
districts through which the polluted rivers flow ; 
that it poisons the water, which in many cases 
forms the sole supply of the population for all pur- 
poses, including drinking; that it destroys the 
fish, and generally that it impairs the value and 
the natural advantages derived from rivers and 
streams of water. 

2nd. That this evil has largely increased with 
the growing cleanliness and internal improvements 
of towns as regards water supply and drainage ; 
that its increase will continue to be in direct pro- 
portion to such improvements ; and that as these 
improvements are yet very partial, the nuisance 
of sewage, already very sensibly felt, is extremely 
slight as compared to what it will become when 
sewage and drainage works have been carried into 
full effect. 

3rd. That in many towns measures for im- 
proved water-supply and drainage are retarded, 
from the difficulties of disposing of the increased 
sewage which results from them; that the law 
which regulates the rights of outfall is in an 
anomalous and undefined condition ; that judicial 
decisions of a conflicting character, have been 
arrived at in different instances, and that, con- 
sequently, the authorities of towns have con- 
stantly before them the fear of harassing litiga- 
tion. 

4th. That the methods which have been adopted 
with the view of dealing with sewage are of two 
kinds; the one being the application of the whole 
sewage to land, and the other, that of treating it 
by chemical processes, to separate its most offen- 
sive portions ; that the direct application of sewage 
to land favourably situated, if judiciously carried 
out, and confined to a suitable area exclusively 
grass, is profitable to persons so employing it ; 
that where the conditions are unfavourable, a 
small payment on the part of the local authorities 
will restore the balance. 

5th. That this method of sewage application, 
conducted with moderate care, is not productive 
of nuisance or injury to health. 

6th. That when circumstances prevent the dis- 
posal of sewage by direct application to land, the 
processes of precipitation will greatly ameliorate, 
and practically obviate the evils of sewage out- 
falls, especially where there are large rivers for 
the discharge of the liquid; that such methods of 
treating sewage do not retain more than a com- 
paratively small portion of the fertilizing matter ; 
and that although in some cases the sale of the 
manure may repay the cost of production, they 
are not likely to be successful as private specu- 
lations. 

7. That, considered merely as the means of 
mitigating a nuisance, these precipitating processes 
are satisfactory ; that the cost of them in any case 
18 such as town populations may reasonably be 
called upon to meet; that the necessary works 
need not, if properly conducted, be a source of 
nuisance; and that, by modifications of the exist- 
ing methods, even the slightest risk of nuisance 
may be entirely obviated. 


* We record with regret the premature death of the 
writer of this article, which took place at Manchester on 
the ist of January last. 





8th. That the employment of the one or other 
method of disposing of sewage, or of both conjoined, 
must depend upon locality, levels, markets, and a 
variety of other circumstances, and that the case 
of each town must be considered upon its own 
peculiarities. 

9th. That there is good ground for believing 

that the methods yet proposed for dealing with 
sewage are not the best that can be devised, and 
that further investigation will probably result in 
the discovery of processes more thoroughly equal 
to the suppression of the nuisance, and at the 
| same time calculated to give more valuable pro- 
| ducts. 

10th. That the magnitude of a town presents 
| no real difficulty to the effectual treatment of its 
| Sewage, provided it be considered as a collection 
| of smaller towns. 








| As, however, the conditions under which the 
evil may be best removed will differ greatly in 
| different localities, we think it would be desirable, | 
before any legislation takes place on this subject, | 
_ that investigation should be made into the state 
| of the outfalls of different classes of towns, and of | 
_ the condition of rivers in populous districts, with | 
| the view to advise as to the general legislative | 
' measures that might safely be adopted.” | 
| 

In respect of the metropolis specially, the com- | 
missioners declare against the proposed inter- 
cepting sewers with distant outfalls, and propose 
embankments in the Thames in the form of ad- 
vanced terraces continuous on the surface, but 
affording at convenient distances entrances to 
inner basins, while “in the interior of these lengths 
of embankment a series of separate reservoirs 
would be formed, into which the whole of the 
sewers of the metropolis now discharging directly 
into the Thames would have their outfall. The 
solid matters would there be separated and preci- 
pitated, and the liquid treated with some deodo- 
rizing agent before discharge. Intercepting sewers 
would cut off the whole of the high level drainage 
of the metropolis, now such a source of mischief 
to the low districts, and conduct it by gravitation 
to the reservoirs. Steam-engines on land would 
raise the sewage of the low levels to the same 
height. The solid matters precipitated in the 
reservoirs would be pumped away in the form of 
sludge through pipes in connection with the whole 
of the reservoirs, and carried out to sea, if no 
opportunity should arise for the beneficial employ- 
ment of this material.” 

The Commissioners maintain that these reser- 
voirs would be nothing more than detached lengths 
of large sewers, in which deposit would take place 
as in the tidal sewers now of Southwark and 
Westminster, but would differ from the latter in 
being deodorized, and having no openings in the 
shape of gullies for the emission of foul air. 





AN ARCHITECTURAL NOTICE OF THE 
NAVE OF ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
SOUTHWARK, MADE DURING ITS DE- 
MOLITION * 


Tuk Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, is one of the few 
ancient Gothic churches remaining in the metropolis: it 
is situated on the south bank or Surrey side of the Thames, 
at a short distance westward from the foot of London 
Bridge. The living is a rectory, not in charge, in the 
archdeaconry of Surrey and ‘liocese of Winchester, and 
in the patronage of the parishioners. 

This church formerly belonged to a priory of Augustine | 
Canons, and was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin: it was 
then known by the distinctive appellation of St. Mary 
Overy. Authenticated accounts have referred the founda- | 
tion of the priory, in 1106 (7th Henry I.), to two Norman 
knights, by name Sir William Pont de l’Arch, and Sir | 
William Dauncy ; and the coeval erection of the church, | 
to William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester. A few remains | 
of the church built by this Bishop, which was in the Nor- | 
man style of architecture, have been traced in the nave | 
(the subject of the present paper) ; such as capitals, and a | 
semicircular arched doorway discovered in the north | 
aisle, hidden by 14-inch brickwork, with which it had | 
been enclosed. And in 1830, when taking down some 
portions of the transept, several fragments of Norman 
workmanship were taken out of the walls, in which they 
had been used as rubble. 

After the discovery of the Norman doorway before men- 
tioned, it was enclosed until the last week in May 1839, 
when the boarding was removed. This doorway, at the 
time of its destruction, was in a very dilapidated state : 
the remains of it, however, were sufficient to indicate its 
having been an interesting example of the period. The 
interior jamb and arch were composed first of the chevron 
or zigzag ; then on each side were three slender cylindri- 
cal attached columns (banded), with foliated capitals, 
from which emanated three bold archivolt mouldings, 
comprising a modification of the Greek honeysuckle, the 
chevron, and projecting and deeply undercut leaves form- 
ing the label moulding. The honeysuckle and chevron in 
the arch, and the capitals of the side columns, were of a 
reddish cast, and appeared to be composed of terra-cotta 
| This, however, was not the case, they being of stone as 
| well as the remainder of the arch: their red appearance 

was owing to a fire which took place near the building ; 








* By Mr. W. Pettit Griffith, F.S.A. &c. Read at a 
meeting of the Surrey Archzeological Society, held at St. | 
Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, on Wednesday, the | 
| 19th instant, as already mentioned. 


and to this circumstance may be attributed the greater 
part of the disfigurement of the doorway. 

The church is in the Gothic style of architecture, and 
consists of a Lady chapel, choir, transepts, and nave, with 
a lofty embattled tower, said to “‘contain one of the 
heaviest and finest peals of bells in the kingdom,”’ rising 
from the central intersection. Ail of these, excepting the 
nave, have been restored. The restoration of the Lady 
chapel, &c. by the late Mr. George Gwilt, being so well 
known and appreciated, renders further allusion to it un- 
necessary, especially as the present paper is limited to the 
ancient nave. Until the repairs there also stood two ex- 
traneous chapels, one dedicated to Mary Magdalene, and 
the other known as the Bishop’s chapel. Rickman, in his 
“Gothic Architecture,” says, ‘a large portion of this 
church is early English, of a character curious and valu- 
able, with some parts and some insertions of later date. 
The details of many parts of this church are very good, 
and in fine preservation, and the whole church is worthy 
of attentive examination.” 

Notwithstanding the repeated entreaties on the part of 
antiquaries and a portion of the public for the preserva- 
tion of the nave (which has been stated to have been the 
oldest part of the structure), it was, in 1839, at last 
doomed to be taken down within 7 feet of the ground, and 


| was sold by private contract to Messrs. Hall and Atkins, 


for the sum of only one hundred and fifty guineas! in 
the month of February, to make room for a new building 
to accommodate 2,000 persons, from the designs of Mr. 
Henry Rese, Architect, at the cost of 8,000/. Inthe year 
1836, a deputation waited upon Lord Melbourne, for the 
purpose of soliciting a grant of money towards repairing 
the nave, the expense of which was estimated at 12,0002. ; 
but I believe, on account of the repeated demands upon 
the Government for money, Lord Melbourne was obliged 
to decline rendering any assistance. At different times 
subscriptions have been solicited and various means sug 

gested towards promoting its reparation, but withont suc- 
cess. From its dilapidated appearance, it would have 
required great ingenuity and care to have restored it to 
its original grandeur. The parts of St. Saviour’s Church 
devoted to Divine Service at the time of destroying the 
nave were the choir and transepts: these are now given 
up wholly for the reception of monuments, and the con- 
gregation occupy the new building. 

The interior of the nave, in the midst of its ruins, pre- 
sented an appearance very far from being unpicturesque 
in fact, had it existed as many years in the country as it 
had in the borough of Southwark, it might have vied with 
many of our ancient ruins in romantic beauty. It was 
separated from its north and south aisles by seven pointed 
arches ou each side, supported by massive cylindrica! and 
polygonal piers, having one, two, and sometimes three 
attached columns, with plainly moulded capitals and 
bases. From the abacus of each of the clustered columns 
rose a single shaft on the face of the triforium and cieres- 
tory, to the top of the building. On the south side of the 
nave were six clerestory windows, 4 feet 7 inches wide, 
deeply recessed: they were pointed and filled with com- 
mon ugly glass lights. The windows were altogether 
modern innovations. Between the last modern clerestory 
window and the west wall of nave was one of the original 
clerestory windows (partly filled up), having three pomted 
arches supported by two slender columns : the two side 
arches were small and acutely pointed. In Beverley 
Minster some of the clerestory windows are very similar. 
The clerestory windows on the north side were six in 
number, and were not modernized: they were in two 
compartments, with cinque-foil heads, with a quatre-foil 
over. On each side of nave, between the clerestory win- 
dows and the nave arches, was a triforium or blind story, 
which was a narrow passage, about | foot 6 inches wide, 
extending along the sides: this was fronted by tref iled- 
headed arches, varying in number, and supported by small 
columns 34 inches in diameter. 

The centre arch in the sixth compartment was sup- 
ported by a moulded corbel instead of a column, to allow 
room for a small Tudor doorway or opening. In front of 


the seventh compartment, which was the last one at the 


west end, the triforium arches differed from the last 
described, by having detached columns supporting pointed 
arches. Beneath the latter was another small Tudor 
doorway. 

These Tudor doorways or openings were additions 
made in the fifteenth century, to let down tapestry on 
high festivals over the walls. 

The ceiling of the passage of the triforiam was formed 
by stone slabs, 3 inches in thickness, with rubble above 
them. 

The north aisle had in its north wall six windows. 
Three of them were pointed, 5 feet 3 inches wide, and in 
two compartments, with cinque-foil heads and a quatre- 
foil over. The fourth was 5 feet 6 inches wide, and also 
in two compartments, with a depressed pointed head ; 
and the fifth one, eastward, 3 feet 2 inches wide, was 
narrow and pointed. Beneath this window was situated 
the Norman doorway, discovered to be bricked up, and 
which has been before mentioned. At the west end of 
both aisles was a pointed window in three compartments, 
with cinque-foiled heads. In the north wall of north 
side, close to the west end, was a niche with three pointed 
arches, similar to the one in the south clerestory. At the 
eastern end were the remains of a wooden gallery. The 
side wall of north aisle was 3 feet 9 inches wide: the 
exterior was cased with brickwork, 9 inches thick: the 
interior was lined with stone courses, 9 inches to | foot in 
width, the intervening space being filled with rubble. 

The window over the Norman doorway was narrow 
and pointed, being an elegant specimen of the First 
Pointed style. 

In the south wall of south aisle were five pointed win- 
dows and a doorway, divided by a — Siegen 

i . The easternmost window was in three 
be rem with the mullions interlaced, and three 
quatre-foils in the spaces formed by the mullions. The 
other four windows were in two compartments, each 
having a cinque-foil head with a quatre-foil over. At the 
east end of the south aisle was a large pointed arch, con- 
necting it with the south transept, and supported by an 
attached three-quarter colamn on each side. The upper 
part of this arch was boarded, and the lower part filled in 
with a mahogany Roman Doric door-front. In this part 
of south aisle were the remains of a wooden gallery, sup- 
ported by Roman Doric wooden columns. In the south- 
east corner of this aisle was a heap of wooden bosses : 
the latter were about 18 inches in diameter. Some had 
grotesque heads sculptured, others shields, dragons, 
flowers, fruit, &c. &c. These bosses probably belonged 


to the roof of the nave, and, from their appearance, we 


may conclude that the roof was constructed of wood. 


They were all of an octagonal form, having oblong nar- 
ro 


w mortises, into which were inserted the same number 
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tween being filled with rubble and flints. 
this aisle was 10 feet 8 inches. 


telligible. 


obliterated inscriptions in-the frieze of the lobby, painted 


letters, the only visible words being, on the first plate, Of 


it; but a closer inspection convinced me of my error, 


they being Scriptural quotations, from Genesis xxviii. 17, south aisle was of stone, but considerably altered, the 
and Jeremiah vii. 3. 
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the roof of the nave being lofty, the bosses were | Where flints are in abundance, and stone is scarce, they 
They were all thickly | are sometimes used in walls of considerable height, and 
The trusses of | also in the faces of the buttresses and walls of many of 
our old churches (as in Waltham Abbey Church), and add 
much to the picturesque effect of the Gothic style. 
Brayley, in his ‘‘ Graphic llustrator,’’ says that the western 
door, and the large window over, were introduced at a 
later period, and gave to the elevation a different character 
to that which it originally possessed. The north side of 
the nave displayed a tasteless elevation,—the whole being 
cased with brickwork. Between the windows of the aisle 
groining of the roof, at the east end of north aisle, were | on this side were sloping brick buttresses, 4 feet 10 inches 
carved small rosettes. The groining of the aisles was | wide, and projecting, at their base, 3 feet 9 inches. The 
constructed of stones, about 9 inches thick, and above | windows have been already described: their external 
these was filled in rubble: in one part in particular, was | appearance presented nothing more than the internal 
a quantity of plain tiles, laid in courses. The roofs of the | frame, there not being any labels to them of any kind. In 
aisles were supported on the wall side by three attached | the centre of each of the modern brick arches enclosing 
clustered columns, with foliated capitals. | the aisle and clerestory windows was a large key-stone. 
The vaults over the western compartments of the aisles | One of the most prominent features of the south side of 
were of an unusua! form, and of an irregular plan, four- | the nave was the porch: this was an early example of the 
sided, but having each side of a different length: in fact, | First Pointed style, and very interesting: it was deeply 
they were irregular trapeziums, and not rectangles. The | recessed, and divided into two doorways by a central 
diagonal ribs were slightly twisted upon the plan. Pro. | triple-clustered column: there were six slender columns 
fessor Willis has noticed this peculiarity, and also observed | (banded) on each side of the porch,— 
it in some other examples, but was unable to decide | 
whether it resulted from design, with a view to dispose | 
the branching ribs to better advantage, or from bad work- | (three attached and three detached), with foliated capitals 
manship, in not setting out the ribs in the solid block at and moulded bases. The doorways had trefoiled heads. 
the proper angles, and therefore making it necessary to | In the head of the porch was an arcaded niche, with six 
warp their directions to enable them to meet at the | detached columns with foliated capitals and moulded 
crown. $ : | bases: in the centre was formerly a statue of our Saviour. 
The south wall of the south aisle was 3 feet 6 inches The capitals of the central clustered columns between the 
wide, and had a modern exterior stone facing, between | doorways contained human figures. At the time of the 
2 and 3 inches thick. The interior of the wall was lined | nave being removed, the doorway was approached by a 
with a course of stonework, 9 inches thick, the space be- | descent of four steps, the result of an overfilled church- 
The width of | yard. In nearly all our old country churches are steps 
5 : } _. | leading from the porches into the nave, rendering the 
That part of the tower, on the west side, against which | churches damp and unwholesome. The lower parts of 


of ribs: 
very large, and boldly carved. 
coated with paint of a warm stone colour. 
the roof had knees, which sprang from stone corbels 
carved into winged angels bearing shields, and painted in 
various colours, red, blue, and yellow being the most 
prominent. Similar figures may still be seen in the roofs 
of Westminster Hall, and in the chancel of Hitchin 
Church, and numerous other ancient religious edifices. 
The roof of each aisle was of stone, groined and ribbed, 
with bosses at the intersections. On the ribs of the 





* Like bundles of lances which flowerets had bound,—” 


the nave abutted, was boarded, and at the bottom were a this entrance were much decayed, the capitals disfigured 


pair of iron gates, through which, by means of a glass and hardly to be discerned, and some of the shafts of the 


door\leading into the choir, might be seen the altar-piece | columns had disappeared, as well as one of the steps. The 


restored by R. Wallace in about the year 1830, 

In the floors of the nave and aisles were to be seen 
many monumental stones; but, by the accumulation of | 
cirt upon them, the greater number were rendered unin- | one, were inserted in the fifteenth century: the window 
They were all modern, there being not any | which differs from the rest was considered to be a very 
brasses, or anything interesting either to the antiquary or | early and curious example of the adoption of mullions 
to the architect remaining. Upon entering the nave by andtracery. ‘This last-mentioned window was the one in 
its western entrance, and passing through the lobby, the | three compartments, at the east end of the nave, and was 
first objects which engaged attention were two almost in a deplorable state of decay at the period of its demoli- 
A , tion: the capitals of the columns, and the mouldings of 
upon tin plates, with black grounds, and once in gilt the mullions and the tracery, were completely destroyed. 
the other windows the surrounding parts were 
modernized, and their original character much altered. 
These windows resembled the side windows in West- 


| trefoiled-headed panels over the doors were of Purbeck 
stone. 
The windows in the south aisle, with the exception of 


‘“‘Tlow dreadful is this place;’? and upon the other, 
** Amend your ways and your doings.’? On the impulse 


of the moment, I thought they referred to the deplorable | minster Hall,—the difference existing only in the details. 


condition of the nave, and with an exhortation to amend | On the south side of nave were four buttresses, 3 feet 


2 inches wide, and projecting 3 feet. The front of the 


This lobby was not so much acted parapet immediately above the buttresses and windows 
upon by the weather as the interior walls of the nave. being of brick, with square sunk panels, filled with flints, 
The lobby was in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and crowned with ordinary stone coping. The front of 
having on each side an Ionic fluted pilaster, supporting the clerestory was brick, and between the centre windows 
an architrave, frieze, and cornice: the frieze contained was a stone tablet let into the wall, with ‘ Repaired 
the Scriptural inscriptions above alluded to, in panels. A.D. 17—” uponit. The two remaining figures were so 
in the south-east corner of south aisle, lying upon the defaced as not to be discerned with certainty : there is not 
floor, close by the bosses before mentioned, were the much doubt, however, that the date was ‘1703:’’ in this 
remains of a hatchment, three sides of its border gone, | year the building is stated by Hughson to have ‘ wnder- 
and with only the word “ Resurgam”’ visible upon it, went a substantial reparation.” The parapet was finished 
which prophecy has not been, in the present instance, with common coping, andthe roofs of both aisles covered 
realised; but if the sum of 4,000/. had been added to the with plain tiles. 
sum of 8,000/. expended in the new building, the nave, in| By comparing the view of the naveas it appeared before 
1836, might have been restored to its original grandeur, razed to the ground in 1839, with a view of it in 1660, 
or at least saved from destruction. given in “ Brayley’s Londiniana,” vol. i. p. 181, it will be 
The interior of the nave had been exposed to the seen that the parapet walls of the nave, aisles, west front, 
ravages of the weather for about seven years prior to and turrets were all embattled, and between the clerestory 
being removed ; and, at the time of taking it down, the windows, as well as between the aisle windows, were but- 
walls were considerably out of an upright, leaning out- tresses. At the time of taking the roof off the south aisle, 
wards, with their stone faces peeling off; and, when the lower part of these buttresses projecting about 9 inches 
viewed from the tower, appeared in great danger of could be distinctly seen, as well as the Tudor doorways in 
falling. The triforium and clerestory suffered mostly: the triforium. 
the arches and clustered columns dividing the nave from, Originally the nave was entirely constructed of stone, 
the aisles were not so much defaced. and several kinds were employed: among others were 
The roof of the nave was demolished by “order of distinguished Purbeck stone, Kentish rag, freestone, &c. 
vestry,’’ in consequence of its timbers being in parts so| The Purbeck stone was used in the columns and orna- 
rotten that, had it been permitted to remain, it would have mental parts of the triforium: the small columns, &c. in 
fallen in. Upon removing the masonry, added in the the niche in the southern doorway were also of this stone: 
fifteenth century, on the inside of the west front of the these had suffered very slightly, the capitals and bases 
nave and aisles (when the west doorway and window being only a little chipped. A variety of Purbeck stone, 
were inserted), arcades of an early period, with pointed known as Purbeck marble, and procured from the Isle of 
arches and attached columns, with sculptured capitals | Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, was formerly much used for 
and bases, were discovered : these are indicated in a columnsandornaments in our cathedrals and old churches, 
sketch, by John Buckler, of the interior of the west end and afterwards used for paving, but now is not much 
of the nave and south aisle, engraved in the “‘Archzo- employed. 
logia,’’ vol. xxix. pl. 29. | The Kentish rag was employed in the walls, and free- 
The exterior of the nave will require only a short de- stone for facing them. The least affected, and acted 
scription, the repeated alterations and repairs having left upon, by the weather, was the Purbeck stone. 
very little of its original architecture. The west front The demolition of the nave, which was commenced (as 
consisted of the ends of the nave and aisles, with octagonal _ before stated) in February, was steadily continued during 
turrets, one at each angle, the lower parts of stone and that month, and also through the months of March, April, 
the upper rebuilt with brick, with red ones in the quoins, May, and June. This may appear a long time, but the 
&c. in the central division of this front was the western destruction of such edifices as the present one is not an 
doorway, which has been engraved in Pugin’s “ Specimens | often occurrence, having walls varying from 3 to 5 feet in 
of Gothic Architecture,”’ vol. ii.; and, in a description | thickness: these take a longer time to remove than our 
accompanying it, E.T. Wilson says, ‘The style of this modern 14-inch walls. The southern doorway was taken 
entrance indicates its having been erected in the early part down on the 10th of May. The whole fabric was pulled 
of the filteenth century ; and a more beautiful specimen down a little below 7 feet of the ground. On the north 
cannot easily be found. It exhibits the superior elegance side of the nave the brick casing was entirely removed 
of the simple pointed arch when compared to the com- down to the foundations, and 14-inch brickwork upon a 
pound ones which prevailed in most works of this century. bed of concrete was built against the remains of the old 
The bold projection of the arch, and the depth and pre- | walls, which were left as a foundation for the new build- 
cision of the many mouldings which fill it, deserve the ing. The new buttresses were not built in the situation 
study of those who attempt the execution of Gothic archi- of the old ones: this could be observed when they were 
tectnre.”” The ornaments of wood upon the doors were removed. Bricks were laid in the second week in June 
mutilated to a considerable extent, and those ornaments | commencing on the north side : the new brick casing and 
which were not destroyed were so completely filled with foundations of the new buttresses were in cement. For 
paint and dirt as to be discerned with difficulty: the the safety of the tower, during the removal of the nave 
stonework was also much decayed, particularly the bases | the last arch on each side of the nave abutting against the 
of the columns and the mouldings near the ground. | tower, with a part of the clerestory, were left standing for 
Above this door was a large four-centred pointed window, some time after the demolition of the nave. 
in two heights and in six compartments: the lower divi-| The clustered columns separating the nave and aisles 
sion had cinque-foiled heads, and the upper one was | were entirely cleared away, and square brick piers, in 
finished with pointed arches interlaced, formed by the | cement, built in their place up to the underside of ‘the 
continuation of the mullions. The end of each aisle of new floor, which is between 7 and 8 feet above the old 
this front was divided from the nave by a buttress (3 feet | floor; and the space beneath the former has been devoted 
9 inches wide, and projecting 3 feet 7 inches), and had a to the purpose of vaults. The old recesses, with their 
pointed window in three compartments, with cinque-foil | pointed arches and little columns in the walls around the 
heads , and in the head of each window the mullions were | old nave, have been filled with brickwork and thi 
carried up and the spaces between filled wi -foi ; a ne 
with tre-foiled that could be done to eradicate the remains of the once 
headed aoygorn sg upper part of the aisles was carried | ancient nave of St. Saviour’s Church was not omitted 
up Basse go ae: : nave, — filled in with layers of | The demolition of the nave serves to show and to prove 
8q *, Which presented an imposing appearance. , the changeable nature of the “public.” At one period 
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they will spend thousands of pounds in restoring one half 
of the church, and at another time use their exertions to 
the utmost to destroy the remaining half, viz. the nave. 

Sometimes these remarkable acts may be attributed to 
the parochial changes of men in office, the newly-installed 
often considering that the first duty imposed upon them 
is to undo all that their predecessors may have done 
This must evidently have been the case; as, in the year 
1856, 12,0001, would have restored the nave ; while, in 1839 
8,000/. was expended in what was termed building a new 
chapel! 





THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
IRELAND, 

So much attention having been lately given to 
and so much interest taken in this subject by the 
profession, from which it is very likely more in- 
teresting researches and extended observations 
will proceed ; and as I had not an opportunity of 
joining in the discussions, or replying in any way 
to the remarks made in these discussions, which I 
may have been to some slight extent instrumental 
in raising; I am induced to offer a few additional 
remarks to those already submitted. As I take it 
to be the object of such researches and data as 
those in question to elicit the truth for mutual 
benefit and information, I think everything which 
has a tendency to dispel the mystery which seems 
to overhang the remains of the architecture of 
Ireland, from times unrecorded to the world’s 
great revolution, the Reformation, should be 
strictly inquired into and made known. I do not, 
however, mean to trespass too far upon your space, 
as much of what I might remark has already 


| appeared in your columns from the learned papers 


of Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. Rolt Brash, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson. I had intended offering a few 
observations upon Mr. Hills’ paper on the “ Round 
Towers of Ireland;” but the peculiar cireum- 
stance of my own paper upon a kindred subject 
being then under the notice of the Institute of 
Architects necessarily prevented my doing so, and 
subsequent matter upon the subject has to a great 
extent elucidated my own opinions. I may now, 
however, remark, that as the type and use of the 
round towers will, in my opinion, be ever a 
matter of conjecture, every one who has to any 
extent studied the subject is entitled to issue an 
opinion consistent with the evidences we have 
upon these structures. For myself, I hold that 
there cannot be any very great doubt as to their 
Christian origin, but there may be considerable 
doubt as to their originally being intended for 
religions purposes. If they were not built in 
Christian times, then they must be very ancient 
indeed ; and those who cannot prove them beyond 
a doubt not to have been Christian edifices, may, 
with a Christian spirit, allow their brethren at 
issue to think for themselves. Neither the theory 
of Dr. Petrie nor the confutations of his opponents 
(though they have materially paved the way) 
have, I imagine, established their decided Chris- 
tian or decided pagan origin. That “clochteach” 
means a stone house, and not a belfry, no one who 
has mixed amongst Irish scholars, or indeed the 
Irish peasantry, can for a moment doubt; the 
signification is so commonly in use, as “ cloch-a- 
galloch,” moon stone; “ balla-na-clocha,” stones 
town, or town of the stones ; and that “clog” means 
a clock or bell is also equally well known, as 
“shapael-clog,” chapel bell; “ cae-vaed-a-clog ?” 
what o’clock ? or, how many of the clock ?—and, 
admitting that the principal authority, which is the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters,” recorded an edifice 
as “ clochteach,” or “ clogteach,” the term has not 
the slightest reference to its being a round, square, 
or triangular building, much less a round tower. 
If the building even was a round tower, and 
recorded as a “ clogteach ” or bell house, it would 
still be no proof of its being originally erected for 
that purpose ; for, by breaking out a few rude holes 
in the top, which we call windows, the desired 
purpose was attained ; and the intention of dedi- 
eating it to that use even in churches where the 
tower is attached is put very deeply in the shade 
in the presence of the instances at Roscrea and 
Clonmacnois, which have no windows in the top. 
The theory which I think is as well founded as 
any yet issued is, that they were erected by the 
early Christians as watch-towers and places of 
refuge from the fury of their rude invaders, and 
that as to their peculiar form, we may as well 
inquire for the type and origin of the round 
towers, lats and minars of Hindostan, or the 
pyramids of Egypt. 

Just half a century (according to Owen Conne- 
lan’s “Collected Annals”) after Alpan Mac Eochaird, 
king of Dublin, and his subjects, were converted by 
St. Patrick, the Danes, or Ostmen, landed and took 
possession of the city, which they encompassed with 
walls. Now it is as well known, as it is recorded, 
that from this time until their defeat by Brian 
Boroimhe, 1014, and their extirpation by Dermod 
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Mac Murrough, Strongbow, and Miles de Cogan, 
at the end of the twelfth century—thus bringing 
us down to the English dynasty—the Danes 
occupied Dublin as their stronghold, and from it 
they made frequent marauding excursions, plun- 
dering with impunity churches and private resi- 
dences, devastating towns, and laying waste with 
fire and sword wherever they set foot upon. The 
country being thinly populated, left any portion 
of it easy prey to a band of armed and disciplined 
marauders, such as the Danes were, without any 
provision being made by the natives for resisting 
them. Even in the early ages, before St. Patrick’s 
visit, the country was in a comparatively high state 
of civilization, and we cannot be surprised that at 
the invasion of the Danes, and after, the necessity 
of defence and organization would suggest to 
the natives a mode of resisting their ruthless de- 
stroyers, and that the diss, or fort, and round tower 
should be two of the principal mediums. The 
traditions of the peopie in most parts of the 
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Clonmacnois. Until the practice of Gothic, after 
the invasion of Henry II., this would be a charac- 
teristic feature of an ecclesiastical establishment - 
thus, from being originally an edifice of a strictly 
defensive character, it became one of a religious 
cast, merely from proximity and association. Up 
to the time of the expulsion of the Danes, we read, | 
they continued to practise the vilest atrocities. 
In 1118 Sitric, the son of Amlave, at the head of | 
the Danes of Dublin, plundered Kells, carrying 
away rich spoils and captives, and murderiny many 
in the middle of the church. Can we for a moment 
be surprised, under such circumstances as these,— 
circumstances, of course, of every-day occurrence,— 
that the round tower would still be preserved for 
its original purpose, and be left, as we find it, 











| isolated from the churches and chapels in its im- | 
| mediate vicinity? Ifa residence ut all, it must | 
| have been, as stated, of a temporary nature, or else | 
very inconvenient; and no traces of fire-places | 
remain, as they do in the round towers of Connis- | 


kingdom from time immemorial point out, not} borough, in Yorkshire or Dolbadarn in Carnar- | 
only the “liss,” but also the round tower, as being | vonshire; but then their much later date would | 
made by their early ancestors for refuge from the | account for this. If the tower was used as a belfry, | 
Danes; and I hold, with Mr. Rolt Brash, that if| it must have been at an advanced age, and even | 
we are to have this subject ever cleared up, in the | then, as in the last case, inconvenient of access for 
absence of conclusive historical data, the customs, | the frequency of its use. If built as a belfry | 
traditions, language, and religion of the people | originally, why not have the door on the same | 
are the only channels through which any additional | level as the church? But,as I presume, it was built | 
light can be thrown upon this obscure subject.| fur another purpose, and access only had by a| 
Many early customs, characteristic, not only of| ladder, which was drawn up like a castle draw- | 
the primitive Christians and Danish periods, but | bridge, and in all probability a huge stone rolled 
of the much earlier Druidical epoch, still remain | against the opening on the inside. However this 
in various parts of the country. One of these may be, I see no proof whatever of the “ cloch- 
periodical customs, bearing upon the present sub-| teach” of the tenth or eleventh century, from 
ject, is what is called “lighting the wisp.” On| being simply a stone house; or the “clogteach,” 
the 28th night of August, St. John’s eve, the | from being a bell-house, constituting in any way a 
peasantry light bonfires in the several villages, and | round tower. 
young men get into high lands and places with | chronicled “teach-more,” large house, from its | 
lighted torches of straw tied to the ends of sticks, | greater size than its neighbours, or “teach-naoph,” | 
when for some hours the whole face of the country | holy house, or any other distinctive appellation. | 
far and wide is illuminated and spotted over with That the “clochteach ” of the “Annals” means the | 
these lights, which produce a most singular effect. | church itself, as pointed out by Mr. Rolt Brash, 
If you question any of the “ould people” (aged | and not a round tower, I think nothing can be 
persons), they will glibly answer that “it was| more conclusive. Mr. Hills observes that, where- 


the signal of the ancients for the massacre of their 
Danish torturers.” Such traditions as this, then, 
not only retained by families or localities, but by 
the whole nation, and that a nation which it is 
known possesses a religious respect for tradition, 
cannot be without some foundation; and it would 
take no extraordinary stretch of imagination to 
conceive that the round towers were instru- 
ments for a like purpose. Many such, and perhaps 
more pointed, traditions exist, and which I remem- 
ber are ably illustrated in the works of Crofton 
Croker, Philip Dixon Hardy, and Stirling Coyn. 
The round towers I have seen are placed in 
neighbourhoods where they are visible for very 
many miles: at Clonmacnois, Cashel, Clondalkin, 
Roscrea, and, in fact, most instances, this is appa- 
rent. What, it may be asked, is more natural 
than that, in some conspicuous locality, the inha- 
bitants would erect strong towers, such as these 
(or, indeed, fortresses they would be for the mode 
of warfare in those days), as rallying points for 
meeting the common enemy? Intimation of the 
approach of the destroyer would be always carried 
to such a point; and then, by a beacon-light or 
other signal, would the surrounding population be 
summoned to assemble, and deposit their valuables, 
their women, children, and often themselves, in 
this receptacle; having a door only capable of 
admitting one at a time, therefore easily defended, 
and this door being, at the very least, 10 feet 
above the floor, the whole would constitute a 
formidable stronghold against the guerilla band, 
with bows and spears, and more particularly as 
the buildings were fire-proof. Or at least these 
places would contain the women, children, Xe. 
while the assembled population held battle with 
their opponents, who, before being able to gain 
their ends, which were invariably plunder, would 
be harassed to a speedy retirement. The win- 
dows above the doors, as Mr. Hills observes, are 
in most instances larger than the others; and 
very naturally too, for the convenience of throwing 
missiles on those who approached beneath ; and 
that over the doorway would be placed the cruci- 
fixion, as an emblem of protection of the Saviour 
from a Pagan oppressor (a custom remaining to 
this day), is as conclusive as anything can well be. 
The fact also of human bones being found in some 
of them argues forcibly the probability of an 
occasional slaughter of the innocent refugees. 
Nothing can be more analagous than that the 
tower, from its protective nature, would subse- 
quently become the nucleus of the religious esta- 
blishment of those early days, and that, at a more 
recent period still, it would form an integral part 
of a chapel, as at Roscrea, Glendalough, and 








ever the tower and church are coeval, or, as I un- 
derstand, attached, “ the tower door is arched, and 
the church door flat-headed.” If I remember 
rightly, the attached chapel at Roscrea has a semi- 
circular arched and elaborately carved doorway. 
So much for the vexed question of the round 
towers, about which, I fear, [ have said too much. 
The next class of buildings in antiquity to them is 
the stone-roofed and vaulted oratories, and the 
arrangement of buildings ordinarily known as the 
seven churches, though few of which remain, no 
doubt many existed. Of these I shall here say 
little. Their type and origin are very proble- 
matical, but I lean still to the opinion that foreign 
influence, particularly Spanish, pervades them. 
Even as an assertion my argument would stand 
good, as there are no known buildings in England 
of so early a date or character, that might help 
by any analogy to illustrate them. Many alle- 
gorical theories have been established, and some 
very plausible ones at least, as to the distribution 
of these groups of churches into seven. Quere,— 
Was not their first arrangement a matter of 
necessity, dependent upon the insecurity of pro- 
perty even in the church; and, consequently, 








the very point, probably, of their completion. 
And there is no doubt that had she had an oppor- 
tunity at such times to develop her power in art 
as in other things, she would have compatibly sue- 
ceeded ; but her artistic talent remained prostrated 
from the causes assigned, and like the poet’s tlower, 
was— 
S born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 





Those who know the history of Dublin are 
aware that, like the Danish invaders, the English 
also made it their rallying point, and from it con- 
tinually issued to make war, or were in their turn 
besieged and made war against by the natives: 
hence, therefore, arises the similarity between 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the city and “the 
pale,” to that of England. Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, built in 1190, by Archbishop 
Comyn (who also built up St. Patrick’s), has a 
decided identity with the contemporary cathedrals 


|in England; more particularly with portions of 


Lincoln (though not so elaborate), which was 


| rebuilt by Hugh de Grenoble in 1186—1200. The 


arrangement of the nave of Christ Church is, 
clustered columns and foliated Early English 
capitals, with three-light lancet triforium and 
clerestory in one panel, and ribbed vaulted roof,— 
and the conventional foliage of the capitals of the 
pillars is perfectly identical with those found at 
Ely, Lichfield, Wells, and other buildings of the 
| same period. And what is more natural, when 
| we find that these Dublin buildings were erected 
| by English prelates and nobles; when we read 
that Earl Pembroke founded a Cistercian priory— 
|; that Archbishop John de Londres built Dublin 
Castle, and so forth? Not so with the monastic 


: . . : | institutions of the provinces at the same period: 
It might just as well have been | very widely different are the features of Athenry, 


Clare, Galway, Loughrea, and others in the west ; 
or Kilkenny, Kildare, Youghall, many in the 
south, of the same date—from the contemporary 
structures in Dublin. It is reasonable to assume 
that whatever was English in such times would 
be rejected by the natives, and that, consequently, 
they would have to fly to other sources for the 
type and character of their art—and that for this 
type Spain, Italy, and the South of France would 
furnish the materials, being countries with which 
the Irish were in constant communication, and 
whose sympathies, in commercial, social, and eccle- 
siastical matters, they always possessed. The 
resemblance, however, by all accounts, favours the 
view. The limited extent of the edifices is, I 
think, accounted for, by the foregoing observa- 
tions, by the local materials, and by not having 
the rich quarries of Normandy to draw upon 
ad lib. As for regarding the spire as Protestant, 
and, consequently, not to be met with in Ireland, 
the idea is simply absurd; for at the time even 
the latest of these buildings was erected, Pro- 
testantism in its recognized form was never dreamt 
of. Indeed, the principal spire in Ireland,and avery 
noble one it is, is that of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
which was built about 1370 by Archbishop Minot, 
thus being about a century and a half anterior to 
the Reformation. The spire being English might 
have been an excuse, but being Protestant is out 
of the question—and the very fact of the above- 
named spire being erected at a period when the 
citizens of Dublin (being English) were at the 





many small chapels being built detached, so that 
if, by any casualty of war or otherwise, one or two | 
got destroyed, the remaining chapels would bed 
still fit for use? This presumption would not 


greatest feud with the natives, would at once con- 
demn it in their eyes: this, added to other aggra- 
vations, led them to adopt other features not only 
in the steeple, but in every other portion of the 





alter the fact of their being afterwards arranged | building; and it would take no extraordinary 
by doctrinal symbolism. amount of keen perception to see how far they did 

I now come to the monastic establishments of|so. The battlements on the towers and wherever 
the Medieval or Gothic period, from the twelfth | else they occur were not built for any defensive or 
to the sixteenth century, and upon which I in-| aggressive purpose; but merely for their very 
tended to have dwelt most; but I find I shall | effective, and at the same time, very economical 
already have so encumbered your space by my re- | mode of finishing ;—and there may probably be as 
marks on the round towers, that it will preclude | much reason for their taking the form of crenel- 
my lengthening my observations upon this head. | lated parapets, as there is in bratishing and bat- 
I have to submit, that notwithstanding the in- | tlemented crests on the transoms of windows, and 





, being entirely destroyed by 


telligence which has been brought to bear already finishings of shrines and screens in England. I 
upon the matter, I see no reason for altering my | think it more conclusive that the spire, from being 
|expressed opinion of the foreign aspect and in-_ introduced by an enemy, from motives of eco- 
| fluence which prevails in these structures. I do, nomy, and the absence of it in the chosen type, 
/not think it is fair to presume that it was the was rejected by the Irish : be that as it may, it is 
| want of artistic genius or ability in the Irish,— | no very great surprise that towers alone are pecu- 
'a nation which had otherwise distinguished itself liar to Ireland, any more than that they are pecu- 
in those early days, as now, for hospitality, mili- | liar to some counties in England, while the spire 
tary prowess, learning, and bardic eloquence,— | belongs to others. That there pte eyes os 
which was the cause of its not possessing such | mon to all nations who ee oe - rr 
large and imposing structures of this class as we ture Is of course an epee trut ~ ut that 
find in England. It is not likely that a people features of this nature prevai to such an extent 
as to justify the supposition of a marked identity 


continually harassed with wars, invasions, and ¢ see A : nee 
saaainees internal feuds and strifes, as Ireland in the Gothic architecture of provincial Ireland 


‘had been, could afford, or even dare attempt, to with metropolitan Dublin or with England | am 

raise magnificent structures, at the risk of their! entirely unprepared to admit. I think I have 

a ruthless enemy, at | shown that the edifices of Christ church and St. 
7 . 
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Patrick, in Dublin, are decidedly of English design 


and spirit; whereas the coéval monastic struc-— 
tures are entirely of a different stamp ; and every 


observing traveller in Southern Europe, whose 
works I have read, have expressed their surprise 
at the resemblance such buildings there have to 
those in Ireland. As to the incapacity of the 
Irish to execute good and finished work, they have 
shown when opportunity offered to what extent 
this is true—and the tomb of the Earl of Desmond 
in Holy Cross Abbey and other works testify to 
the same—not taking into account the elaborate 
crosses of Clonmacnois, which belong probably to 
the early part of the ninth or at most the tenth 
century, a period when many other nations were 
far behind. 

I am afraid I have overtried your patience and 
the patience of your readers; but, as I take the 
subject in hand to be comparatively in its in- 
fancy, I have considered that any stimulus to fu- 
ture development, through my own humble efforts 
or otherwise, might have an interest, for those at 
least who have so far given their able testimony 
and learned opinions. JaMES BLAKE. 





THE QUESTION OF STYLES. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the closing meeting of the session, Mr. S. | 


Huggins, the retiring president, delivered the 
following address :-— 

It is usual for the president, in addressing you 
at the close of the session, to divide his remarks 


among a variety of the chief events and topics of | 
the past year, and give you a sort of summing up) 


of professional progress ; and I should have done 
well, perhaps, had I followed so rational an ex- 
ample. But there is one architectural question of 
the day which wears such an air of importance 
that 1 have thought it best to devote what little 
time we have to spare exclusively to its considera- 
tion. I shall therefore beg your attention while, 
without further introduction, I make a few ob- 
servations thereon. 

The question I allude to is that between the 
Catholicity of spirit which sees something good in 
all styles of architecture, and a spirit of intoler- 
ance lately manifested by a body of sectarians in 
art, who would force upon the whole building 
world the one style, which in their view is alone 
entitled to consideration. Not satisfied with 
having gained for their favourite style the ex- 
elusive dominion of the church, they are now 
seeking to obtain its universal application to all 
purposes alike—to the entire range of secular, as 
well as ecclesiastical uses. 

Before I enter into any examination of the ten- 
dency or probable results of this aim, it ought to 
be understood that the Gothic mania, as Mr. 
Wightwick has remarked in an able article in the 
Buitder, originated with a religious movement, 
which operated on the minds of those first subject 
to it in a manner irrespective of all the laws 
which should govern the architectural designer. 
[t was not an opinion growing out of the pro- 
gressive observation common to all minds archi- 
tecturally interested, but a particular creed 
suddenly adopted by a class of men who desired 
to subdue all things thereto. 

That success in such an aim cannot but be pre- | 





‘might be so treated as to harmonise with each | thought, and being faithful to the suggestions of 
other in a street row, as some extant examples time, place, material, purpose, and every other 
would prove. In no place, perhaps, are two oppo- | circumstance. 

site styles of architecture brought into closer) I conceive that each artist must be left to follow 
neighbourhood or conjunction than in the Uni- | that style for which he has most feeling ; for there 


versity buildings of Oxford ; yet there, so far from 


there being any discordance, you are struck with 
_the harmony and beauty, and picturesque charms 
of the composition. Such monstrosities as the 
Egyptian-hall, in Piccadilly, are very deservedly 
laughed at, but that arises from their not being 
architecture at all. If you could remove the 
Egyptian-hall to the banks of the Nile, and send 
it back in time three or four thousand years, to 
the period of the Ptolemies or Pharaohs, it would 
not be Egyptian architecture, it would simply be 
nonsense. It is laughed at here because it is what 
would have been laughed at there. But let even 
Egyptian architecture, for some English purpose 
to which it may be best adapted,—a prison, for 
instance—let it be taken as the basis or radical 
of a design, to borrow a metaphor from chemistry, 
and let the architect duly impregnate it with the 
| oxygen of his mind, and he may produce a build- 
ing that nobody would laugh at, and that would 
be capable of entering into artistic union with 
every other true work around. Truly designed 
| works must harmonise with each other, whatever 
‘their respective styles; for one electric chain 
unites all true styles wherever they have origi- 
nated: their genuine examples will be found, not 
only in unison with each other, but with nature, 
to whose original beauty they are worthy to stand 
in the relation of supplement and sequel. 

The great prototype of architecture, nature, 
has many styles of beauty, and employs them all. 
The horizontal, arcuated, and vertical, or pointed 
styles of architecture all find precedent in her 
domain; and though it could be proved that the 
Gothic was beyond all comparison superior to any 
other style in capability of the grander qualities, 
yet it would be opposed to all natural teaching to 
claim for it the sole and universal empire. 

Not oaks alone are trees, nor roses flowers. 
Architectural design should not only not be con- 
fined to one style—it should not be confined to 
‘any number; for beauty resides not in style, but 

in a vital principle that existed anterior to all 
styles, and to which all true styles owe their 
origin. A building might be so designed as to 
betray no trace of any style now existing, or that 
ever existed in the world, and yet be true archi- 


tecture. It belongs to the very idea of a fine art, | 
as distinguished from the mechanical ones, to) 


yield a boundless scope to the inventive faculties 
throughout. There is an architectural beauty 
that will charm the sight and operate upon the 
‘mind like ceaseless music, that arises solely from 
the symmetry of proportion and form, and owes 
nothing to the trappings of decorative style. I 
have been charmed by an artistic beauty beaming 
from erections which are never included in the 
category of art-works: some of our great chim- 
' neys, for instance, from geometrical beauty of plan, 


‘elegance of contour, and a soaring height, often | 
display higher qualities, reaching not unfre- | 


quently to sublimity, than the majority of church 
steeples, or other buttressed or columnar erections 
| can lay claim to. 
| But the Greeks, the Romans, the Goths, and 


judicial to the cause of architecture, it would not, ‘others, we are still told, had but one style. It 
I think, be difficult to show. One of the most cannotbe denied. But I do not see what we have 


important things to secure in the present day in to do with that, except to be thankful that it is, 
architecture is the due diversity of exterior cha- not our case, and that we may have many: per- 


racter corresponding to the diversity of the prac- haps, too, they (the Greeks and the others) would 
tical uses to which it is applied; so that each have been glad to see our day of many styles. 
edifice shall be as much distinguished from all Perhaps in our plurality of style lies our best 
others by its expression as by its purpose. Archi- chance of going beyond them. A plurality of 
tecture is an intellectual and poetic arrangement styles should certainly let us more into the central 
of stone or other building material, the object of , spirit of architecture than any one style could do. 
which is to impress on an edifice such a character as |The best Gothic architect, and the best Classic 
shall bespeak the purpose—moral, physical, or intel- | architect, is the man who has studied both styles ; 
lectual—of its erection, till its expression hold that who has examined the peculiarities, and com- 
relation to its purpose which music holds to the muned with the genius of all styles. He will 
words to which it is set. It must therefore assume, | best understand the great central art of architec- 
Proteus-like, a variety of shapes analogous to our ture, which is neither Greek nor Gothic exclu- 
present complex civilization, and reflect the hues of sively, but both, and much more ; and I feel sure 
different orders, professions, pursuits, and interests. | that the universal adoption of any one style to the 
But it cannot be denied that one style may be better abandonment of all others would not be progres- 
fitted for expressing a given purpose than another ; sion, but retrogression. It is to be hoped there is 
or that a plurality of styles must give us a wider too much good sense in England to permit those 
scope and afford more copious material for ex-| to succeed who are endeavouring to bring it 
tending and ramifying architecture to the diverse | about. 
purposes of! modern life. Any discordance that! Supposing it a fact that the truthful expression 


might be found among buildings so designed would of our practical purposes and ideas could alone | 


prove, not that we have too many styles, but too consist with a general uniformity of style; even 
little art. For Gothic elements and Italian ele- then I should look with suspicion on the universal 
ments, even their respective arches, brought into taking up of one style; for I would consider 
juxta-position by the near association of buildings general truthfulness most likely to be gained by 
in the different styles, are not necessarily incon- artists working towards it in their own way from 
gruous; and there are no two styles but what different points, impregnating their work with 


are those who, though they have the largeness of 
heart and comprehensiveness of mind to see the 
merit of all styles, and to sympathize with every 
phase of artistic beauty ; yet, having concentrated 
their love upon one only, could no more at the 
bidding of the will conceive an equal affection for 
another, than they could transfer an attachment 
for some human object. Its shapes and images of 
beauty float through the heart and fancy, and will 
not readily give place to those of another style. 
Take a man whose peculiar bent of mind, natural 
predilection, or instinctive preference for certain 
forms and combinations, has led him to the pursuit 
of Classic architecture, and who has poured out the 
full tide of his intellectual and poetic being upon 
that style—take such a man and put him to the 
Gothic, and you stultify his genius and make 
him a drudge. It is taking him into a new and 
adverse element. It is like throwing up a fish 
into the air, or plunging a bird into the sea. And 
though every genuine artist must appreciate what- 
ever is noble and excellent in all styles, yet I 
should estimate but lightly the artistic feeling of 
him in whom it was equally divided among the 
Styles presented to his acceptance, and who had 
not a powerful bias towards one. 

I should not feel myself at liberty to enter into 
an advocacy of any particular style of architecture 
from the chair of a society among whose members 
other styles found favour, were it not that the 
attempt to impose one style for all purposes is 
built on the assumed unfitness of that in general 
use ; and that others besides its practitioners must 
admit that style to be an object of much prejudice 
and misapprehension. 

It is absurd to urge against the Classic styles 
that they are not indigenous to these islands, for 

_ we have surely as much right to import our archi- 
tecture as anything else. We compass sea and 
land without rebuke for bodily aliment : why may 
we not for intellectual and spiritual? What were 
man’s faculties of adaptation and assimilation 
given him for, if he is to rest satisfied with what 
springs spontaneously beneath his feet, and may 
not enrich himself with materials created by 

superior art-nations and times? The heart and 
‘imagination of man, of which architecture is the 
material exponent, have affinity with all things 
—with the extant products of ancient art, as well 
as with the spectacle of external nature; and, by 
acquaintance with the relics of other times and 
nations, have become enlarged, and elevated, and 
‘refined. What is more reasonable than to expect 
that a nineteenth-century intellect should have 
outgrown a native style of architecture, find the 
development of an ancient or foreign germ more 
congenial to its taste, and choose it as a medium 
more fitted to convey the acquired refinements 
and elegancies of the age, and give utterance to 
its loftiest poetry. 

By its developments in the schools of Italy, 
it has already proved itself capable, in right hands, 
of meeting every requirement, civil and domestic, 
of modern life. In that country the three modes 

of applying the orders struck out by the great 
Roman, Venetian, and Florentine architects pre- 
‘sent us with artistic phases of Classic architecture 
applicable to every variety of horizontal and ver- 
tical section, and for every grade of building— 
from the warehouse to the mint, from the cottage 
of the peasant to the palace of the sovereign. 

'They willapply to buildings which are one great 

‘undivided hall or interior from end to end, from 
top to bottom, and are equally applicable to one 

‘the most minutely divided,—facts which are not 

‘contradicted by any examples of Italian architec- 

‘ture in this country; and there is no instance of 

failure in true fitness or beauty but what may be 
traced to causes for which the style is not answer- 

‘able. If a pilastered wall, or colonnade, or co- 
\lumnar window will apply to the purpose of a 
bank, a corn exchange, a music or guild hall, a 
revenue building, or offices for mercantile or com- 
‘mercial uses—if they will form and decorate with 
the utmost artistic beauty the features required 
by utility, and call for no sacrifice of convenience— 
what can be urged against the style? What more 
‘can be asked from it? What more conld any 
style or element do for us ? 

But I am very sure the Classic style has not had 
in any country a tithe of its possible development, 
either as to general composition or to detail. With 
regard to the first, there is the marriage of eolum- 
niation to arcuation, which has certainly not been 
ce | consummated; and, as to detail, there are 
modifications of the classic types not yet 
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of in our philosophy. To such an extent is this 
the case, that I suppose a true artist would deem 
it no hardship to be confined to the practice of 
one order for the remainder of his life; for, even 
in the most untractable, he would go on, health 
and opportunity serving, weaving designs in the 
right sense of the word original— 

New as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome as if loved for years. 
I lately saw a collection of unpublished sketches 
for modifications and varieties of the Classic orders 
by Mr. Leeds, which well bears out what I am here 
advancing, as well as his own teachings on this 
subject. Even on the Ionic, generally considered 
the most fixed of the orders, he has a multitude of 
variations, which, if published, would triumphantly 
refute the charge against Classicism of any defi- 
ciency in elasticity. 

The assertion that it necessitates plagiarism 
needs no refutation. It is a libel not merely on 
that style, but on the genius of architecture itself. 
It is not true of any style; and the man who urges 
it can only succeed in proving that he himself is 
no artist. Noman that was ever earnestly engaged 
in the pursuit of architecture could possibly be- 
lieve that the exercise of any style necessarily 
produces “sham fronts,” “constructed decora- 
tion,” or “nonsense ornaments,”’ as impertinently 
charged against Classicism in a lecture by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, delivered some time ago at, I be- 
lieve, the Architectural Museum, and reported in 
the architectural journals—a lecture for which | 
should think his colleagues will not thank him, 
inasmuch as it must be as injurious to their cause 
as it is discreditable to himself. For to treat 


| 
| 








would not wear as devout an aspect as any con- 

geries of Gothic aisles. Were I designing a great 

interior to be devoted to Him who filleth immen- 

sity and inhabiteth eternity, abstracted from all 

ideas of fitness to any particular form of worship, 

my aim would be to put the greatest qualities | 
into it that could be breathed into stone; in| 
search of which I think I should be led to some- | 
thing formed on the type of the church of St. | 
Sophia at Constantinople, crowned by a simple 
hemispherical dome, a feature that must ever play 
a noble part in a grand and solemn architectural 
drama. My ideal of a Christian church is, an 
edifice formed and fashioned in all the combined 
beauty and sublimity of which architecture is cap- 
able; from which all symbolism of particular theo- 
logical doctrines, and all traces of darkness and 





superstition, were banished; and thus suited to | 


life,—an embodiment of our history and poetry. 
It is the material resemblances of the demi-gods 
of English history—the Spencers, Bacons, Crom. 
wells, Newtons—those whose creations or discos 
veries, valour or patriotism, have contributed to 
make Great Britain what she is among the nations 
~—it is these, clad in the dress of the period when 
their originals moved among us, that can alone 
appropriately and effectively occupy the niches of 
our public halls. Such are the sculptural embel- 
lishments that will interest Englishmen, and with 
any style of architecture they may be brought into 
harmony. ; 

It is considerations such as I have feebly 
endeavoured to lay before you, that are paramount 
to all others on the subject of architecture, and 
what critics and writers should most strenuously 
enforce. If Mr. Scott and his party, instead of 


any form of Christianity, worthy of its Divine | teaching men to narrow their sympathies and shut 
Founder and of humanity. The general form and | their eyes to the beauties of all but one phase of 
composition of the tomb of Sultan Muhammed at | art, would employ their talents in elucidating the 
Beejapore, and that of the imperial mosques of | great principles that are binding upon all styles, 
Cairo and Constantinople, bring these edifices | and inculcate the study of those great and enduring 
nearer to my ideal of a great church than any | qualities that have given to the ancient monu- 
building at present dedicated to Christian worship. | ments their lasting attractions, they would be con- 

There is another class of buildings that will| ferring @ greater favour on the profession and 
yield a hint on this subject: I mean the Creek | society than they are now doing. These are the 
temples. I am not advocating the perpetration | subjects that should be brought before the pro- 
of such absurdities as the church of St. Pancras, | fession in Royal Academy discourses and in lectures 


| in London, where the object was not to embody | 


religious ideas, but how most fully to convey the | 
spirit of the triple temple of the Acropolis of| 
Athens; but I think that in designing the more | 
ambitious temples of the Christian faith there are | 
qualities of the peripteral temple of the Greeks 


those who earnestly and conscientiously differ from | that should not be lost sight of. With the colum- 


at the Architectural Museum and Exhibition. It 
is net Gothie houses and Gothic shops and Gothic 
warehouses and Gothic offices we want, but com- 
mon-sense and beautiful ones. It is not Gothic 
architecture that is called for, nor Greek archi- 
tecture, nor Roman architecture, but good archi- 
tecture. It is true and original design, which 


him with insult and contumely, merely because | nar disposition it would suggest, a decoration might includes good planning, goed composition, truthful 
their taste and feelings do not and cannot coincide | be combined, as pure in sentiment and as significant | expression, and truthfal and significant decoration ; 
with his own, is to trample on the very essence of | of religious ideas as ever breathed from medieval | and these may be had in any style, and are best 
that religion whose interests he affects to be serv- | fane. I mean no disparagement to Gothic archi- | secured by him who has studied the works of all 
ing by the controversy. tecture, which will be found to meet every demand | ages and nations, searched into their hidden mys- 

Of the dogmas, that it is debasing to a man’s | of public worship. There is no true style of archi- | teries, and imbued his mind with beauty from 
mind to live in a square block of a house, which, | tecture but what may be bent to every purpose | every source. That our vernacular, as it is termed, 
while it is not unsusceptible of beauty, is, as every | and adapted to every new requirement and con- | is void of those graces which have a refining and 
architect knows, the most economical of possible | dition—but what has a vital power to lay all other | ennobling influence upon the mind, I readily grant; 
forms; and that the Gothic style of building so | styles under contribution, and absorb and assimi- but it is not to the absence of the Gothie or any 
pervades the minds of the population as to breathe | late elements from every source. There is no true other style from our streets, which, indeed- gene- 
beauty and propriety of sentiment into every work | style of architecture but what, in right hands, may | rally speaking, are as much Gothic as Classic—it 
of their hands, and leads the various classes of the | be as boundless in scope as poetic invention itself. | is to be attributed: it is chiefly the result of the 
community to honour and love God,—of these 1; What Emerson says of nature is true of it. It sordid, money-grudging spirit of the age, and the 
have not patience to speak ; and if I had, I should | is not fixed, but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes | indifference of the public to the beautiful. Our 
lack words to express my disgust for their hypo-|it. To pure spirit it is volatile, it is obedient. | vernacular is offensive to true taste, not because it 


by the recollection that the practice of those who | 


put them forth is diametrically opposed to their | the light that enchant it. 


principles ; for, while raving about the develop- | 


ment of a new and vigorous style upon the founda- | tecture will be found elastic and malleable—that | to divert tl 


tion of the architecture of our own country, they 


iz 


crisy and cant—a feeling very much heightened | 


are doing nothing but copying that of other | 


countries. They are denouncing “ the wretched 
fallacies and shameless shams” of the day, which 
they assert are by Gothic revivers utterly repu- 


life, and brings to it the bloom, the beauty, and | 1 et ; i 
| danger of sectarian intolerance and bigotry in 


7 e- . . . . te . .e vir so }t is ¢ shitecture 
The art-spirit exercised upon it calls it into new | is not Gothic, but because it is not architecture. 


In conclusion, let me warn the student of the 


} 2 7 . « 7m ¢ , » ‘yy 
This is the condition on which a style of archi- | regard to style, whieh must ever have a tendency 


it be not made the sole ingredient of design, but 
impregnated by the art-spirit; which, while it 
constitutes any work original, will at the same 


| time make it English and contemporary also; for 


| the true artist, drawing from native sources of in- 


diated ; yet they are building Protestant churches | 


after plans which were generated in the service of 
Romanism, and perpetuating features which, 
whatever associations they may furnish to memory 
and imagination, derive their origin from usages 
which have passed away, and are as far unfit for 
the simple rites of Protestanism as are the poles 
asunder. 

I have no wish that the Classic should supplant 


the Gothic in its sacred province, to which it is | 


eminently fitted. It would be easy, however, to 
show that the applicability of Classicism is not 
limited to secular purposes. To meet the practi- 
cal demands of Church of England worship, I hold 
that Classic and Gothic are equally well fitted, 
and that neither of them needs anything but com- 
mon sense to mould it to the requirements of 
churchman or dissenter, In any style, Greek or 
Roman, Gothic or Byzantine, Arabian or Indian, 
might be built a cathedral, a parish church, a 
Methodist chapel, equally perfect as regards fitness 
to all practical exigencies; and if so, then the 
question of the style of our religious edifices is 
confined exclusively to expressional capability. 
Now, whether this or that style of architecture 
be best for embodying ideas of religion depends 
upon people’s notions of religion. Those who take 
gloomy views of religion will require a different 
shrine for its rites to those who take more cheer- 
ful ones ; and will be gratified by the expression 
of the fearful, the awful, the mysterious, as most 
in unison with their conceptions of the deity— 
expressions, by the way, which beam more vividly 
from the temples of Karnack and Luxor than 
from any medieval pile. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether, to those who entertain more en- 
lightened views, an edifice broad and compact, 
simple, and majestic in its general proportions, 


and invested with a serene and solemn beauty, 


spiration as well as from Classic ones, will breathe 
into his work the genius and character of his own 


'age and country, and thus change the nature and 


properties of his architectural materials, as does 
chemical composition the simple elementary bodies 
of nature. Beautiful form in itself belongs to all 
times and all countries. A Corinthian or Ionic 


| column, for instance, is as graceful in Eng!and as 


it was in Greece or Italy, and can never cease to 
charm the unprejudiced and susceptible spectator. 


ne mind from more important consi- 
derations. Style will not render any production 
a work of art. I know nothing that I could now 
say to him touching the conduct of his studies half 
so important as this. Let him give his mind to 
the study of those principles that are necessary to 
the guidance and expansion of what artistic feeling 
and imagination he may have ; remembering that, 
as there may be verse with all the melody of 
rhyme and metre without one ray of poetry, so 
there may be building combining all the great 
elements of architectural style—columns, archi- 
traves, modillions, buttresses, tracery, finials, and 
so forth—that has not one drop of the life-blood 
of architecture. 

Let him remember, too, that the value of any 


A colonnade must ever gratify the sense of beauty; Work is in proportion to the depth of thought 
while it must be useful, also, so long as the sun 4nd other faculties employed upon it; that the way 


shines or rain falls. A noble arch or dome as fitly 


to produce a design which shall be valuable and 


adorns St. Paul’s, in London, as it did the Roman truly his own work, is to put what is valuable and 
Pantheon or temple at Tivoli. The like cannot be truly his own into it. That only profits which is 


said of the impersonations of the Greek allegories, 
in the sensuous form of Hellenic art, that oceupied 
the ancient niches, which, however admired for 
their artistie beauty, have lost much of their 
significance and power, and will not blend with 
or satisfactorily decorate works, however Classic in 
their character, that have a proper infusion of the 
spirit of the day—a fact which nothing eould more 
clearly attest than the gods and goddesses now 
temporarily placed in the niches of St. George's 
Hall. The Classical myths, such is their majestic 
significance, will never be void of interest and 
charm for the educated : they must ever please by 
their abstract beauty and by that lofty serenity 
which they breathe, while we shut out from our 
sight all that is around them, and forget the 
anomaly of their position among us. But we cannot 
fail to perceive and feel that they are wanderers 
from their true homes. We must wish them con- 
fined to museums and sculpture galleries as their 
proper asylums, and their place supplied by what 
alone can truly decorate our public buildings, 
namely, sculpture expressive of what is noble and 
excellent, elevating and refining, in our present 


profitable, and life alone can impart life. If a 
work contain the spiritual element, if there be a 
transmigration of the spirit of the artist into it, 
it will be a true work. A great building, like a 
great poem, must be the result of all the noblest 
faculties of the mind, devoted to its production 
without thought of reward beyond the ennobling 
consciousness of having given birth to what is 
excellent. 

Gentlemen, let me assure you, before I retire, 
that I have felt the honour of occupying the 
presidential chair of this society, and the kindness 
I have experienced since my election to it. The 
legal term of the office having expired, I yield my 
place with, I may say, a melancholy pleasure, to 
my highly-respected successor, Mr. H. P. Horner; 
and, wt) the warmest wishes for the continued 
prosperity of the society, I beg to close the 
session. 





Upton-on-SevernN.—We are asked to say, that 
Mr. G. R. Clarke is the architect of the new 
Upton-on-Severn National Schools. Mr. Davis is 
the builder, not the architect. 
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WEST OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH WALES BANK, BRISTOL. 
Details: Mr. John Thomas, Sculptor. 
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WEST OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH WALES 
BANK, BRISTOL. 


Tue West of England and South Wales District 
Banking Company was established in 1834, and 
for upwards of twenty years occupied a portion of 
the Exchange in Bristol as their head office ; but 
the premises being quite inadequate to the increas- 
ing business of the company, it was resolved to 
erect a new building. 

The site whereon stood the once celebrated 
“Bush Hotel” was then purchased, and designs 
were invited in public competition, the result of 
which was that, by May Ist, 1854, upwards of 
fifty sets of plans were sent in, and, shortly after, 
the directors decided to carry out the design pre- 
pared jointly by Mr. W. B. Gingell and Mr. T. R. 
Lysaght, architects. 

The foundations and basement story were at 
once proceeded with: tenders for the whole of the 
works above the ground-line were accepted in 
March, 1855, and the new premises were opened 
for business February 2nd, 1857. 

The bank covers an area of 6,000 square feet, 
with a frontage of 64 feet, and stands in the very 
centre of the city, opposite the Exchange and ad- 
joining the Council-house. The facade, of which 
we give an engraving, is a composititon based 
upon a study of the Library of St. Mark; and, 
though the principal lines are similar, yet the pro- 
portion, detail, and ornamentation are different. 
The ornate character of the work and its novel 
treatment will be best judged of by comparison 
with the adaptation of the library familiar to 
us at the Carlton Club-house, of which a view 
will be found at page 219, vol. v. of the Builder. 

The inferior order is Doric, raised upon a bold, 
rusticated and vermiculated plinth, and presents 
an arcade of five arches, with engaged columns upon 
the piers, the neck of each column being enriched 
with a band of laurel leaves. Deeply recessed 
windows are formed in four apertures of the 
arcade, each having two detached rusticated co- 
lumns of the Doric order, raised on pedestals, and 
carrying a denticulated entablature, forming the 
impost from which springs an archivolt decorated 
with wreaths of oak and laurel leaves. The archi- 
volts to the arcade are enriched with a ribbon of 
beads upon the ovolo therein. The five key- 
stones are heads of sea or river gods. The~ten 
spandrils of the arcade are each sculptured with a 
semi-nude life-size male figure, emblematical of 
the chief products of the city, town, and country 
in which the company have establishments. Thus 
those in the centre compartment represent the 
city and county of Bristol; the key-stone sym- 
bolizes the Bristol Channel ; and on the pier above 
are the city arms and supporters, Those in the 
dexter compartment represent the city of Bath 
and the county of Somerset: the key-stone is the 
Avon, and the arms of the city are on the frieze 
over. 

Those in the sinister compartment are the city 
of Exeter and the county of Devon, the keystone 
is the Exe, and the arms of the city are above. 
These are the cities in which are the company’s 
three principal offices. The end compartments are 
appropriated to the two chief Welsh branches. 
The dexter end is Newport with the County of 
Monmouth, and the arms of the town over, and 
the keystone is the Usk. The sinister end is Car- 
diff and the county of Glamorgan: the keystone is 
the Taff, and the arms of the town on the frieze. 

The superior order is Ionic, with an arcade of 
five arches, and engaged columns without pedes- 
tals. The entire of each aperture is here devoted 
to the window; the archivolt being supported by 
detached columns with pilasters, instead of piers, 
and carrying the entablature which forms the 
impost. A very bold effect is obtained by the 
deep recession of these windows. The main 
columns have rich capitals with swags of fruits 
and flowers from the volutes, and the columns and 
pilasters supporting the arcade are also enriched 
with swags of linen from the volutes. 


The ten spandrils of the superior arcade are 


each sculptured with a draped life-size female | 


figure emblematical of the elements and sources 


of wealth. Those in the centre compartment re- | 


present Justice and Integrity—those on the 
dexter side, Education and Charity—those on the 
sinister side, Peace and Plenty—those at the 
dexter end, Art and Science—and those at the 
sinister end, Navigation and Commerce. 

The five keystones are much enriched: three of 
them are in the form of the prow of a galley, 
with a lion’s head thereon, and the other two are 
as consoles with swags of fruits and flowers. 

The crowning entablature is nearly 8 feet high, 
the frieze being sculptured throughout, but di- 
vided into compartments by shields, supported by 


dolphins, with palm-leaves over each column, and 
| carrying the arms of the cities or towns at which 
are the company’s branches next in importance to 
those upon the inferior frieze :—thus Taunton, 
Wells, Bridgwater, and Barnstaple are upon the | 
four central shields, and Merthyr and Swansea on | 
those at the ends. Each compartment of the | 
frieze contains a group of semi-nude life-size boys. | 
| Those in the centre, being engaged in receiving, } 
paying, and storing money, represent banking : | 
the dexter side represents die-sinking and coin- 
ing ; the sinister side, engraving and printing | 
notes: the dexter end represents merchants 
trading with the natives of Europe and Asia; and 
the sinister end, merchants trading with the 
people of Africa and America. 
| The twenty spandrils, the superior frieze, and 
the lower central keystone, are all executed in| 
Portland stone: the four other lower keys are in 
Anston stone; but all other parts of the front are 
of Bath stone, the plinth from Hampton Down, 
and the rest from Coombe Down and Box. 

We illustrate some of the sculptured decorations 
at large. 

The centre of the inferior arcade leads by four 
steps to the entrance-lobby, which has Doric 
columns and entablatures, and a semicircular 
vaulted ceiling deeply coffered and enriched : both 
walls and vault are finished in fine Corsham 
stone. 

The lobby leads by four curved steps into a 
circular vestibule, also finished in Corsham stone, 
and running up two stories in height, finished 
with a large dome-light and coloured glass. The 
floor of the vestibule is an elaborate pavement by 
Minton, showing the city arms surrounded by the 
name of the company, and guilloche and other 
borders, &c. On the right of the vestibule is the 
entrance to the board-room: on the left is the 
private entrance to the bank and resident clerks’ 
houses; and in front is the public entrance to the 
banking-room. 

The board-room is a large and lofty apartment, 
taking the form of an inverted |, lighted by two 
windows in front, and one at the back, the walls 
finished with Diment’s cement, and the ceiling 
coved, panelled, enriched, and decorated. <A 
strong room for the minute and other books, and 
a lavatory, water-closets, &c. are provided in con- 
nection with this room. 

The banking-room is 70 ft. by 40 ft. and 40 ft. 
extreme height, with detached coupled Corinthian 
columns, before proper pilasters, and raised on a 
stylobate, supporting an enriched entablature and 
moulded blocking course, the whole being executed 
and finished in the finest Corsham stone. From 
the blocking course springs a semi-circular vaulted 
ceiling, executed with specially made hollow bricks 
set in Portland cement, finished externally with 
cement, and then covered with lead. The room is 
lighted by twelve skylights, in iron kerbs built 
into the brick vault, each 6 ft. square, and by a 
large semi-dome over the apse at the north-end, 
and by seven large panel-lights over the screen 
before the apse. All the glass is blue, with white 
stars and brown interlacing borders. The ceiling 
on the vault is of elaborate plaster work, and is 
decorated in buff, grey, and gold. On the west 
side of the room there is a transept, open to the 
bank, but screened therefrom by four columns, 
and appropriated to the manager and sub-manager, 
the ceiling being coved and decorated as the vault. 

The space for the public before the counter is | 
laid with Minton’s tiles. 

The basement story contains large vaulted repo- 
sitories, with numerous strong rooms for reserve 
cash, plate-boxes, books, &c.; and also stationery 
rooms, clerks’ lunch-rooms, lavatories, &c.; appa- 
ratus rooms, and accommodation for the porter. 
The upper parts of the premises are two large 
dwelling-houses, one for the manager’s town-house, 
and the other for the resident clerk. 

The entire building is constructed fire-proof, 
{upon Messrs. Fox and Barrett’s system. It is 
warmed and ventilated by Messrs. Haden. | 


| The whole of the carved and sculptured work | 
was executed by Mr. John Thomas. 


The contractors, all of Bristol, were—B. Farmer, | 
‘mason; J.C. Harris, joiner; Osborne, plumber; | 
| Butcher, smith; and Diment, plasterer, painter, | 
‘and decorator. The glass was supplied by the | 
St. Helen’s Company. The roofs were covered 
with Pilkington’s asphalte. The iron doors and | 
‘actions and the repository fittings were made by | 
| A. A. Harris. The gas chandeliers were by Mes- 
'senger, the gas-work being done by Llewellyn and | 
| James. All the floors are of White’s Portland | 
cement, except those parts where encaustic tiles 
have been used. 

Mr. R. Cairns was the clerk of works. 


A WORD OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOUVRE, 
AmoneG all the immense, costly, and superb 


| palaces that have been erected for the residences 


of kings and the most renowned courts of Europe, 
there are none, perhaps, so distinguished as the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. Their architecture is 
without a parallel in its kind. It embraces in 
several hundreds of years some of the most glorious 
epochs in the annals of Franee. Except a few 
edifices, as St. Peter’s and the Vatican, under- 
taken by a succession of popes, none have excited 
the ambition of so many crowned heads, or ealled 
forth the talents of so many eminent artists, or 
have so much contributed to the instruction of 


| the public, as the Louvre. 


The great indexes or saliant points in the history 
of the arts in France were the three renaissances, 
which she owes chiefly to her kings. The first 
illustrious race of kings who amassed a vast amount 
of riches to build nobly and ornament sumptuously, 
and with their worldly goods enriched the then ex- 
isting abbeys—of whose munificence that of Saint 
Denis is a celebrated instance—rendered those 
homages due to religion which were imitated and 
became also encouragements to the arts in sub- 
sequent reigns ; indeed, by these means the arts 
prospered, in proportion to the resources and in- 
telligence of the age, and were protected, more or 
less, from the time of Charlemagne to the present 
day. The exercise and power of their royal in- 
fluence, and the impulse it gave to the world, 
effected great changes and exhibited three different 
phases of art at three different epochs, namely, 
in the eighth, in the thirteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries ; and whilst the courts of monarchs re- 
ceived their elevated rank and splendour from the 
arts, the arts likewise prospered under the pro- 
tection of the court. The men whose sentiments 
and occupations could throw grace and charm 
around the dwelling and domain of those who 
wore the crown, easily pierced the crowd, and 
made a way to the great. Artists, whose creations 
and labours decorated the churches and palaces, 
whose inventive powers spread splendour, luxury, 
and magnificence within the walls, had their ap- 
pointments fixed as honoured servants to the king 
by the state officers, received assistance, obtained 
privileges, and had often their ateliers in the royal 
or imperial household—a privilege which is well- 
known to be still accorded to distinguished per- 
sonages in the courts of Europe. At some epochs 
the palace of the Louvre was the spectacle of all 
Europe for the wonders which it contained, for 
the spoils of nations which embellished it, and for 
the sovereign pomp and magnificence which seemed 
to eclipse the splendour of all foreign courts. 

The precise epoch of the foundation of the 
ancient Louvre, if not unknown, is uncertain ; 
but it resembled, in a print we have seen of it, 
most of the tirst-built castles—half palace, half 
fortress, flanked by round towers and ftowredles, 
and surrounded with fosses. This was replaced by 
what was then called the new Louvre, and at that 
time and subsequently its history was sometimes 
very eventful, but always exceedingly interesting, 
The plans and designs for it were often changed, 
and its progress interrupted. Frangois I. com- 
menced one part, and pulled down another. 
Although the last was called justly the father of 
letters, the restorer of arts and sciences, yet those 
who held the sceptre before him, and especially 
some of the kings who succeeded him, and who 


| contributed on their part to the work, deserved, 


perhaps, the name or a share of that title. The 
emulation they produced formed the taste and 
developed to a greater degree the sentiment of 
beauty. They acquired equal glory, and were as 
great benefactors in their reign ; but all may be 
placed in the same category, and all have had the 
praises of posterity. St. Louis and Charles V. 


enlarged and repaired the Louvre. It changed 


with its kings. It is to Charles V., ealled Le 
Sage, we owe also the foundation of the academy 
of painting and sculpture, known under the name 
of the Academy of St. Luke. By them the Louvre 
was embellished, and it was the centre of action 


| for French art and artists in all its great epochs. 


They mutually acted upon and assisted each 
other. In consulting Verniguet’s plan of Paris, 
one may see that all the enlargements and ex- 
tensions the city received from time to time were 
made during the reigns of these kings, who are 
identified with the glory and magnificence of the 
Louvre, and whose court was the nursery of so 


/many improvements, the source of so many in- 


ventions. It seemed to have been generally the 
ambition among them to raise the kingdom, by 
these continual accessions and other means of 
aggrandisement, to a point of grandeur to which 
past ages had not been able to arrive. The 
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ambition spread, the example was followed ; and 
the provinces, although at a great distance and 
only at a very slow pace, followed in the wake of 
the improvements made in the city. Amidst the 
havock and ruin which all-devouring Time and the 
furious rage of revolutions have made upon some 
of the ancient monuments of France, happily her 
most favourite, her most admired gems of archi- 
tecture and masonic skill have been preserved— 
her beautiful chapels have been saved, The chapel 
of the ancient castle of Vincennes, and that which 
belonged to the ancient palace of St. Louis— 
Sainte Chapelle, which it is really a privilege to 
be permitted to see—present in the Gothic style 
nothing so perfect or so elegant—such precision in 
execution, such regard to the solemnities of 
religious worship, or such perfection in con- 
struction. Distinguished for these qualities, its 
beauty became a proverb, and associated with 
royalty in its history: it was the special object of 
Queen Victoria during her recent visit to the 
Emperor. The greatest of the kings of France, 
one who has had deserved homage rendered to him 
for his works, the most pious of Christians, of the 
race of the Capetiens, St. Louis, erected this 
beautiful monument about the year 1248. Pierre 
de Montereau, the architect, was in love with the 


for Marie de Medicis the palace of Luxembourg- 
In the sixteenth century the Louvre began to 
assume a far superior appearance than it ever had 
before: the forms and proportions were treated in 
a classical manner, and the effect of the whole 
much improved by placing judiciously incrustations 
of marbles of different colours, and sculptures and 
bas-reliefs in the spaces destined for them, and 
niches for the statues. The Gothic style had been 
some time abandoned, and the Greek orders ab- 
sorbed all attention. Philibert Delorme was one 
of the first architects employed at this period on 
the king’s works, and made improvements thereon - 
he had practical skill and invention, and in the 
renaissance designed forthetombs and mausoleums, 
which at this day are seen in the crypt of the 
cathedral St. Denis, that to the Valois and to Fran- 
cois I., in which he showed great taste and great 
knowledge of elegant proportions. Delorme in- 
vented a centering for domes and vaults, which is 
used at the present day, and staircases are con- 
structed after his plans. He recorded some useful 
facts, relating to building, in his notes to Vitruvius. 
| He was employed with Bullant on the Tuileries. 
| He embraced all the arts dependent on design, 
jand knew how to put them in harmony and in- 
| crease their splendour by good arrangement. In 











style of this chapel after he had witnessed similar | judging of the true merit of Delorme and other 
constructions during his voyage in the East, and | architects of the Louvre and Tuileries, we must 
in erecting it, seems to have had some influence | not forget the state of things then existing, the 
upon the age in which he lived. This chapel! customs and habits by which they were fettered, 
alone, and the impression it produces, must | the disadvantages under which they laboured, and 
be to the foreigner a most agreeable sowveni*| which it was difficult, if not impossible, to sur- 
of at least this species of architecture of Paris. mount. Bearing this in mind, it may easily be 
But there are others, and the pavilion known as explained why the manner of Philibert Delorme, 
that of /’ Horloge, in the court of the Louvre, was | of Jean Bullant, and Ducerceau is not nearly so per- 
a few years ago the chapel of that palace - to-day | fect as the style of those who succeeded them, 
prayer and oratory are celebrated in the chapel of | such as the style of Lemercier, Mansart, Souftlet, 
the Tuileries. The pavilion, in the centre of the | Gabriel, and others. The perseverance, however, 
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palace of Luxembourg, facing the garden, was 
formerly the chapel for the use of Marie de 
Medicis. Against these the barbarous force of 
destruction has not been levelled. A good and 
cheering architectural sign of the times is the 
careful restoration of several of these ancient 
chapels. As an instance of the great caution, 
pains, and improved taste and judgment, which 
conduct the works of restoration now in hand, 
and which applies to the chapels that are being 
restored, we will mention Notre Dame, which has 
been in course of renewing and repainting for the 
last thirteen years. During this period many 
parts have been almost entirely re-made ; such as 
the apsis, the choir, the south side; but in exe- 
cuting these repairs they have caused the dis- 
appearance of some defects of style which had 
been committed by architects charged with the 
restorations of the cathedral in 1801. The re- 
storers also are about to remove some of the glass 
paintings from the two rose-windows of the 
transepts of the eighteenth century, when paint- | 
ing on glass was in its decline, and replace them 
with others more in harmony with the develop- 
ments the art has since received. 





But to return to the Louvre: a great interest 
now attaches to it as a national monument, and | 
as generating a school of art, as being a theatre of | 
architecture, and a field for the exercise of talents 
which it did not possess in the twelfth century, | 
when its history commenced. In the sixteenth 
century, the Louvre offered a noble struggle for | 
the superiority of genius among contemporary | 
artists: the Renaissance was conspicuous: it was 
an epoch when French architects, sculptors, and 


cinque-cento period. The foundation of the palace 
of the Tuileries was laid. The wars of Italy 


painters rivalled the great men in Italy of the | hand and _ strained 


with which they pursued their studies, their un- 
wearied zeal for and determination to resolve 
questions and problems in architecture, is a valu- 
able lesson to the student. Bullant co-operated 
with Delorme in the first foundations of the Tuile- 


‘ries, and acquired fame for the Chateau d’Ecouen, 


preserved and restored by Lenoir. An altar, exe- 


cuted in the chapel of this castle, is distinguished | 


for the elegance of the style and the finish of the 
details. This and other monuments of this cen- 
tury are seen at St. Denis, and described and 
illustrated by Bict and Normand in “ Souvenirs du 
Musée des Monumens Francais.” He must have 
been a man of mark in his profession, for Chambray, 
in his “ Parallel of Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture,” places him as an authority with the ten 
principal authors who have written on the Five 
Orders. Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon—the 
former architect, and the latter sculptor—worked 
together, and their ideas conformed and aided 
each other on this great monument of their age: 
the architecture of the one well assorted and set 
off the sculpture of the other, and vice versd, as 
we see most successfully in one of the sides of 
the court of the Louvre, identified by their 
initials, and the elegant design of the Fountain 
of the Innocents. Goujon was called the French 
Phidias : he carried some parts of sculpture to the 
highest degree of perfection. His works will be 
always admired; and the allegorical subjects and 
pleasing groups which so tastefully enrich and fill 
up the intervals between the columns of the dif- 
ferent stages 
arches, and the spaces in the pediments, form, as it 
were, a series of objects from a firm and pliant 
eye, which are as much a 
| museum of sculpture as 
| within the walls. 


[ May 15, 1858, 


did the same thing; and the custom was go 
general, that in the opinion of the workmen of 
Paris a building was without grace, if it had not 
coupled columns or pilasters. (Q. de Quincy.) 

In 1664, Louis XIV. whose noble ambition 
aspired to all kinds of glory, wished to carry on or 
finish the Louvre upon a plan, and from designs 
more magnificent than those of his predecessors, 
Skilful architects had already presented many 
projects. Colbert proposed to the king to send 
all the designs to Bernini, he being considered 
the most celebrated of his age, and the best judge 
that there was. To this the king assented. 
Bernini returned all the competition plans, after 
inspection, accompanying them with his opinions 
of their merits, and with two designs of his own 
which were much approved of by the monarch and 
his minister. He presented Bernini with his por- 
trait, set ina frame of diamonds of the value of 
3,000 crowns, with a letter inviting him to come 
to France. The monarch wrote also to the Pope 
to grant the favour (it was truly one) of allowing 
the artist to leave Rome: the renown acquired by 
him had rendered him the inalienable property of 
the Eternal City. Bernini came. All the cities 
through which he passed saluted him, and ren- 
dered him extraordinary honours: he was enter- 
tained and féted by the dukes of Italy and Savoy, 
and received by Colbert on his return. He de- 
scribed to the king his proposed additions to the 
Louvre, and his idea respecting the union of it 
with the Tuileries, by means oftwo parallel galleries 
connecting them. But his sudden return te Italy 
is well known: his ideas were not then acted 
upon ; and though Paris lost Bernini, the traces of 
his genius and his character remained to the 
country. There was great ability and vast com- 
prehension and grandeur in his designs for the 
Louvre and its accessories. The entrance facade 
in his design, was less happy and less rich than 
Claude Perrault’s fine frontispiece and colonnade, 
with its coupled columns. A model of this was 
made, in which, on a small scale, there was 
exactly the same number of stones as those in- 
tended to be in the actual edifice. The model 
was adopted, and the execution of the monument 
finished in 1670. (Q. de Quincy, Za Vie et des 
Ouvrages des plus célébres Architectes—Bernini.) 


F.L. 














PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 
On the evening of Tuesday, the 4th instant, 

the anniversary dinner of this excellent institution 

took place at the London Tavern, in Bishopsgate- 
street. About 140 persons sat down, under the 
always agreeable presidency of Professor Cock- 
erell, R.A. Amongst those present were Messrs. 

Pennethorne, S. Angell, W. Lee, H. Lee, Pluck- 

nett, T. H. Lewis, Piper, Stansbury, Hobbs, 

Freake, J. Young, jun., Chubb, J. Blyth, Free- 

‘aan, Woodthorpe, Garling, Thurst, Geo. Jennings, 

Nye, Magnus, Glover, T. Pugh, W. Jackson, East- 

wood, and other equally well known names. 

The first toast, “the health of Her Majesty the 

Queen,” was given in a truly loyal speech by the 

chairman; and, having been received with all 





of the Louvre, the spandrils of| gu P 
| the most gratifying demonstrations of respect and 


that which is protected | 
However, attractions await us 


honour by the assembly, was followed by the 
“ Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Prin- 


cess Royal, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 


In introducing this toast, which was received with 


attachment, the chairman adverted to the im- 
pulse which art in its most practical and useful 
forms had received from the influence of the Prince 
Consort. He reminded his hearers that the first 


opened a communication to the arts between the inside not to be resisted ; and, amidst the wonder- | of the great exhibitions, which had already done 
two nations; and Charles VIII. took with him, ful collection in the Salle des Gardes Suisses, is | 8° much to advance the cause of art amongst us, 


into Italy the élite of the nation, and showed them 
the remains of antiquity. The French, imbued 
with the spirit that produced these chefs-d’eurre, 


‘another work, very much admired by this 
same Jean,—the Caryatides, 12 feet in height 
to the chimney, supporting an entablature en- 


invested the court of France with the splendour riched with beautifully carvedornaments. About 
and magnificence of the palace of the Roman this time, 1570, Ducerceau, who has left us a 


emperors. 


Italian architecture had an influence, 


useful work, entitled “ Les plus excellents Bati- 


no doubt, on the French, and Italians living in mens de France,” travelled for his improvement, 
Paris competed for the designs still wanting to pour se perfectionner, and was so charmed at 
the Louvre, and, perhaps, for the palace of seeing in the triumphal arch at Pola, in Dalmatia, 
Catherine de Medicis, but she employed French the application of coupled columns, which, to him 
architects upon that: still the French architects and his countrymen, was a new and singular 
were quite independent of the architecture of the feature, that he adopted this mode of treating the 
Italians; and we are quite capable, by the ex- orders, and it became a common model for all his 
amples of the styles of the two nations, to judge works: his designs were filled with coupled 


of the merits peculiar to each. The Louvre is columns and pilasters. 
the work exclusively of French architects, and tation of Ducerceau, used them in that part of 


Philibert Delorme in imi- 


their designs were much preferred to those the gallery of the Louvre near Pont-Neuf which 
of foreigners who competed for the building. has been called the Galerie Bruslée. Serlio filled 


Philip, king of Spain, invited De Foix, a French his designs with them. 


Jean Goujon, in his 


architect, to build the Escurial: the dukes of Fountain; and the Abbé de Clagny, one of the 
Bourgoyne and Valois encouraged native talent ; early architects employed on the Louvre, Mete- 
and Jacques Delrosse, at a later period, erected )7eau, de Brosse, and others of great reputation, 








and which promised to do still more, had attained 
its wonderful success under the fostering care of 
the Prince. His Royal Highness, the chairman 
remarked, had in a peculiar manner shown how 
deeply he was interested in the real well-being of 
those working classes of the community with 
whom the members and friends of their own 
institution must feel the warmest sympathy. 
After pointing out, as examples of his general 
system of action, various specific instances of the 
practical influence for good which had been ex- 
erted by the Prince Consort, the chairman con- 
cluded with expressing his confident hope that the 
Prince of Wales would follow the example of his 
illustrious parents, in seeking to be a blessing to 
the great country in which he had been placed by 
Providence in so exalted a position. 

The “ Army and Navy,” with apposite remarks 
upon their gallantry and all-important services, 
was the toast next given, which was responded to 
with loud cheers. 

Then followed the “ toast of the evening,” “ the 
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Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works.” 

The Chairman said he had accepted with zeal 
and great pleasure the invitation to preside at the 
dinner of the foremen and clerks of works, be- 
cause he considered it the first approach to that 
union of the working and the thinking labourers 
which he had earnestly advocated during nine 
years ;—labours in which he was ably seconded by 
some he saw there—Messrs. Lee, Piper, and others, 
and by Mr. Baker, whowas unfortunately not there. 
These gentlemen had filled and were actually 
filling the position of trustees to this Society, 
and so gave evidence of guarantee to the funds 
already raised (1,400/.), as secure as if the Society 
were chartered. The Society had existed sixteen 
years, and had fulfilled its promises. The annual 
subscription of direct members was 30s. per 


annum. Aided by honorary subscribers, archi- | 
tects, builders, and others, he looked upon this | 
Society and its friends with the greatest respect | 
and hope; and, viewing the great amalgamation | 


of the classes brought about so happily of late 


years in such a variety of ways, giving the fullest | 


evidence of regard from high to low, and the 
growing sympathy of their Society, he felt as- 
sured that the attempt made a few years back, 
aided as it was by the above building authorities, 
the press, and especially by the Builder, would bring 
about this desired consummation at a future time. 


The chairman referred to the foremen and clerks | 


of works, and to the workmen who were employed 
under their directions. The trustful and confident 
spirit evinced by the workmen towards their 
employers, he regarded as a fact abounding in the 


most valuable promises for the general advantage. | 


The honourable manner in which the foremen and 


clerks of works also fulfilled their highly re-| 


sponsible duties was noticed in most feeling 
language, the chairman observing that the success, 
both of architects and contractors in no slight 
degree depended upon those to whom the actual 
realization of their designs and plans had been 
entrusted. The good faith and constancy of the 


foremen and clerks of works proved them to be | 


men worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
In conclusion, the chairman alluded to Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, who felt a warm interest in this society, 
but who, having been prevented attending, had 
not been able to express his own feelings on the 
present highly interesting occasion. 

The toast was acknowledged in a very able, as 
well as strictly appropriate, address from the 
governor, Mr. Lee, who feelingly urged the claims 
of the institution for an enlarged measure of sup- 
port, and who also pledged himself to exert him- 


self to the utmost of his ability to prove himself) 


worthy of the office which he held. 

The next toast was “the Architects and Engi- 
neers,” and with this the names of Mr. Angell, 
Mr. Woodthorpe, and Mr. Coe were associated, 
and special reference was also made to the kind 
feeling always shown towards the institution by 
Mr. Pennethorne, who was present, and sitting on 
the left of the chairman. 

This toast, like those which preceded it, was 
received in the most cordial manner, and was re- 
sponded to by 

Mr. Pennethorne, who expressed himself in 
terms calculated to make a deep impression on 
his audience. He bore his testimony to the 
ability, zeal, and integrity of the builders’ fore- 
men and clerks of works with whom he had been 
professionally connected, and of whom he had a 


personal knowledge. He also declared the great , 
importance of the services rendered by persons | 


who faithfully discharged the duties of these 
offices. The Provident Institution Mr. Penne- 
thorne considered at once to reflect high honour 
upon its immediate supporters, and to possess the 
strongest claims upon the sympathies of all con- 
nected with architecture and building. 


Mr. Thos. Piper then gave the health of the chairman. 
There was an advantage, he said, in public dinners, by 
which persons of different positions were brought toge- 
ther ; and, while not forgetting the paramount interest of 
the charity, yet had the opportunity afforded to talk over 
their mutual relations. The questions of the day were just 
now the Saturday half-holiday, and the ‘‘nine hours’ 
movement,’ as it was called. By all means let the hours 
of toil be shortened: this would only be too welcome to 
all; but let ‘‘movements ” of this kind be entered upon 
with judgment and fairly looked at in all their bearings. 
The position of foremen and clerks of works gave them a 
vantage ground for the examination of such questions. 
This was no question between masters and workmen ; for, 
if the price of any article be raised, the difference must 
ultimately be paid by the public. Machinery was intro- 
duced, because it worked cheaper: if the price of labour 


were raised, more machinery would be introduced. It | 


was said, and truly, that there was a deficient demand for 
labour. When an article is not in demand, was that the 
right time to raise its price? Moreover, capital sought 
the places where it could be profitably invested. If, then, 
the price of any article be unduly raised, the quantity of 
capital that could be therein profitably invested was so 
far decreased. This was not the time to discuss such 
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matters, but these hints were thrown out for their con- | these offices, suggested to us, or, at least, to those of us 
sideration as thoughtful men. We lived, the speaker con-; who, like myself, from want of personal knowledge, 
tinued, in times of progress. Human power was marvel- | would be very much puzzled to find fifteen or sixteen 
lously shown in railroads, where man, as it were, har- | members who were in this double position. Moreover 
nessed the elements (of fire and water) to his chariot, and | (and I think Mr. Kerr should not have omitted mention- 
bid them, in their strife, do his behests with a power equal | ing this), the members are not asked, or expected as a 
to any emergency, and a speed swifter than the fleetest | matter of course, to vote the house-list ** pure et simple.”” 
birds, When they were boys, they read with interest the | The council merely suggests a number of names; and, if 
experiments of the great American who brought the light- | the members present know any that are better suited for 
ning from the clouds ; but now they fixed it as their mes- | the offices, every opportunity is given for their electing 
senger, and not only so, but took it with them to war; | them; for they have but to substitute on the ballotting 
and among the marvellous announcements of the times, | papers the names of those they prefer for those that the 
nothing was more striking or significant than the fact that | council proposes. In one instance this was done on the 
as the staff of the great warrior moved, the engineers set | 3rd instant ; and when Mr. Kerr, in allusion to that occa- 
up the telegraph. Great movements arose from great | sion, says that the “ house-list was voted in,” he should 
men, and so all this fairly connected itself with their | have added, “‘ with one exception,’’ because, that one ex- 
chairman, whose eminence was acknowledged by France, | ception being made, shows clearly that the right of selec- 
who, when our alliance was not so well cemented as it | tion is perfectly understood and acted upon by the 
now is, sent him her greatest literary distinction: our | members. Fa 
own oldest university clad him with the robe of her doctor’s 
degree our highest circle of artists had enrolled him one 
of themselves. 

Mr. Cockerell, in tendering his thanks to the meeting, ARCHITECTS. 
said, the success which had attended his own humble M a . P p P 
efforts in his profession, and which was found generally EaRL DE Grey, as President, will give his 
to one Re who laboured with honest assiduity, | annual conversazione to the members and friends 
would, he hoped, encourage those to perseverance who > . re . at ee 9 ins 
were at present young in ‘their ciinelanal career. He} of the Institute — Friday + aa the 21st inst. 
assured them of his entire sympathy with their institu- | He will previously receive the council and office 
tion, and also with their individual efforts. Having re | bearers (including those who have just retired) at 
ferred to the important position filled by the great building | dinner on the same dav. 
contractors, the veteran chairman concluded an able ad. | 1" * » = : - 
dress with proposing the health of the ‘‘ Contractors,” The subject for next Monday evening will be 
| coupling with the toast the names of Messrs. Cubitt, Lee, |“ Public Competitions for Buildings,’ by Mr. 
| aie coset having been duly acknowledged 1 “ Morgan, Fellow, one of the successful competitors 

s toast havi ) duly acknowledged by a gentle- | - > - (1 +4. " wane a * 
man of the firm of Messrs. Cubitt, the chairman proposed, = the Barrack Competition. The recent allusion 
amongst other toasts, ‘‘ The Press,” which he gave, he | to this competition in the House of Commons, on 
cmeneaeiny said, — _ greatest satisfaction, and|the discussion of the army estimates, and the 
under the conviction that the Press was an engine of the | ..,, Re Ey a, ae » thon £8 .% , . ~? 
greatest power, capable of producing, and pared was | steps previously taken by the Council of the Insti 
| actually productive of, the utmost good. The Press was | tute in the Public Offices Competition, and in the 

the cordial friend of the poor, and more particularly did | Barrack Competition, will probably occasion a full 

| it labour to help those who sought to help themselves. | attendance of members in Grosvenor-street on 
The various charitable and beneficent institutions, that 
formed one of the bright glories of this country, owed 
much to the Press, which was always ready to advocate 
every good cause. The chairman coupled with this toast | 
the health of his friend, the Rev. Charles Boutell. 

Mr. Boutell, in replying ably to the toast, after a few 
general remarks upon the action of the Press in its most | 
comprehensive capacity, observed that they then were | 
more especially concerned with that portion of the press 
which was more particularly devoted to art, and to the 
art of architecture beyond all other forms and expressions 
of art. He pointed out the twofold benefits arising to . ‘ 
themselves from the course now a(lopted by such periodi- | of the collections. 
cals in the —4 of euebmereans and general art—benefits The deputation was introduced by Mr. Beres- 
inseparable from the rendering art popular, from culti- | ¢ ~ > © Ee > -hi- 
valine the public taste, and from celeaion together into ford Hope, M.P., one of the trustees of the Archi 
friendly contact not only the different classes engaged in| tectural Museum, and consisted of the following 
realising architecture, but all those classes and the general | gentlemen :—Sir Walter James, bart. Professor 
public. The advantages which resuit from the diffusion Donaldson, Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A. (Treasurer) ; 


of information by means of a channel open to persons of , > 
all ranks, and which, consequeitly, while addressing itself Messrs. Austin, Charles Barry, Raphael Brandon, 


to those in humbler positions, must be worthy of the} W. Burges, Joseph Clarke, F.SA. (Hon. See.) ; 

notice of the highest in the social scale, were insisted} p Ww, Cooke, A.R.A. Ferrey, Gibson, Lomax 

upon, , ° . =] + . m > =a 
Professor Simmonds also spoke to the same toast, and | (Assist. Sec.), C. C. Nelson, and J. L. Pearson, 

the chairman then rose. F.S.A. The result may be considered favourable, 
We hear, with much pleasure, that the contributions | pyt other steps will have to be taken. 

to the funds of the institution, made on this occasion, 

amounted to about 290/, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

A pEPUTATION from the trustees and committee 
of the Architectural Museum waited upon the 
vice-president of the committee of Council on 
Education on Monday last, at two o’clock, on 
matters connected with the welfare and increase 





STREET PAVING. 

Ovr attention has been called to some patent 
composite carriage- way paving, recently laid down 
in Little Queen-street, at the entrance from 
Holborn. 

On inquiry we learn that this paving was 
originally laid down as a specimen in Southamp- 
ton-street, in June, 1856, and that, in consequence 
of repaving the whole of the street with gra- 
nite, it was taken up in June, 1857. 

It is asserted that, during the twelve months, 
this paving not only sustained the local traffic, 
but, for some portion of the time, the traffic of 
Holborn, during the relaying of that district. 

The blocks, which are 2 feet long, 1 foot 3 inches 
wide, and 8 inches deep, are a composition of creo- 
soted wood and broken Guernsey granite, cemented 
together with mineral asphalte. 

With respect to the wear of any kind of paving, 





THE QUOTATION ON THE ACADEMY 
CATALOGUE. 

In your last number you say the quotation 
from Schiller, on the Catalogue of “The Exhibi- 
tion,” has been “neatly done into English” by a 
contemporary. It may be “neatly” done, but I 
do not think the result is quite so vigorous as 
' the original; and, as I love Schiller, and would 
have him look his best, I am tempted to send you 
| another version of his lines, for which you may, 
perhaps, be able to find room :— 


‘* In Industry the bee can thee excel, 
In Skilfulness a worm thy teacher be: 
Thy Knowledge sharest thou with heaven and hell, 
But Art, O man, is given alone to thee.”’ 


H. P. 8. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE : 
OF ARCHITECTS. much must depend on the breadth of the street 

Sir.—-The tone of the letter signed “ Robert Kerr,” in and the extent and weight of the traffic passing 
your impression of the 8th instant, is much to be regret. | over it; but, with regagd to the wear of these par- 
tedj; and it is, indeed, but a continuation of the worst fea- ticular blocks, we are told that, by the measure- 
tures of a controversy originated at the annual meeting ment, notwithstanding the heavy traffic to which 


of the Institute, on the 3rd of May. No one present at - : a : ; 
that meeting will, I think, have on doubt but that many they had been subjected, the wear did not exceed 
repetitions of the manner in which two gentlemen then | from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch. 

urged their views would have the full effect of rendering 
the proposed additional accommodation for Institute —= 


waeinere Geely wensreatey. Sor spake © Sent |THE INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S, LONDON 








cerely that the council will forbear to publish the record 2 
WE understand that a committee of earnest and 


of the “ sayings and doings”’ of these gentlemen on that I 
occasion, for the sake of the gentlemen themselves, | influential persons have been appointed to assist 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in fitting up 


though Mr. Kerr, I see, hints that it is likely to do so from | 
a less amicable motive. ; i ' s up 
As to the points raised by Mr. Kerr, the first, or ques- the cathedral for special services, and at the same 
tion of the council memorializing or petitioning Govern- | time endeavouring to complete the decorations of 
ment or public bodies, without, reference to a general’ 41,4 interior in accordance with the wishes of Sir 
meeting, is one of mere convenience, and cannot be one ait ; f ae at Sanaa 
of principle ; for its right to do so is conceded and implied | Christopher Wren, so far as \ as 
in its election, to represent the whole body of the Insti- | tained. It is proposed that, in the arrangements 
tate, without the pone Aon Nee be — re | for service, as little obstruction as possible is to be 
| every turn for the approval of its constituents; and, as aaa er > : 
the fitness or convenience of such a course, on any | introduced,—chairs and matting to be provided 
| special occasion, it must be, during its office, the best and | for a very large congregation under the dome, 





| only judge. As to the second _ ae b — oe and contiguous parts of the nave and transepts ;— 
i 3 by the council for election, its on - | we. , “et * 

1 baer yal pag be that it is the object of Mr. Kerr’s | the remaining space to be separated during service 
| displeasure. I confess [ cannot understand why it should by curtains, drawn across wherever it shall be 
| be so, or how it can be anything but an advantage to have found most desirable, for the purpose of inclosing 


the names of men who are known, first, to be williné: | and thereby economising the voice of the preacher, 


| and secondly, to be eligible (under the bye-laws), to fill | 
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and for the exclusion of the interruptions to the 
service from without. 

All permanent fittings, or any alterations to the 
existing choir, are to be reserved for future conside- 
ration; but, in the meantime, a matter of no small 
importance is proposed to be taken in hand, 
namely, the warming the church sufficiently. 

As regards the decoration, as we know that the 
use of mosaic and marble and gilding entered 
largely into the views of Sir Cristopher Wren 
before he fell upon “evil times and evil tongues,” 
and the works were put into other hands and pre- 
maturely closed, we may be satisfied that should 
the committee in this metropolitan and national 
work succeed in carrying the public with them, so 
that Sir Christopher’s-views could be satisfactorily 
carried out, the interior of St. Paul’s would no 
longer be wanting in comparison with the great 
churches of the same nature on the Continent, and 
would become not unworthy of its unrivalled 
exterior. 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 

Statue of Isaac Watts.—A statue of Dr. Isaac 
Watts is about to be placed in the public park 
just formed in the town of Southampton, where 
Watts was born. Mr. Guilleaume, the architect, 
who has laid out the park, has resolved upon pay- 
ing for the statue by means of a penny subscrip- 
tion among the Sunday school children through- 
out the kingdom, to whom Watts’s hymns for 
children are familiar. Mr. Lucas is the sculptor. 

The Dewhurst Monument at Blackburn.—Mr. 
John Hacking, builder, has erected, in the Black- 
burn Cemetery, an obelisk, in memory of the late 
George Dewhurst, a member of the Council of the 
borough of Blackburn. The column is square, 
with a pointed apex: the height is 17 feet, and 
being placed upon the hill, it can be observed from 
the surrounding country for a considerable dis- 
tance. This is the first monument to a public 
man that has been finished in this town. Suffi- 
cient funds are in hand to erect a drinking foun- 
tain in the market-place. 

The Statue to Mr. Brotherton, at Salford.—It 
is intended forthwith to inaugurate the statue to 
Mr. Brotherton in Peel-park. The site chosen for 
it is not far from the entrance. The foundation 
for the statue has been commenced, and its pedes- 

tal will shortly be ready. The statue was cast 
under the superintendence of Mr. M. Noble, its 
modeller, at the works of Messrs. Robinson and 
Co. of Pimlico. The marble bust in the Manches- 
ter Town-hall is a reduced copy of this statue. 
The Brotherton monument will make the third 
statue by Mr. Noble, in Peel-park, in addition to 
several which he has produced for Manchester. 

Memorial of Major Barnston, at Chester.— 
Some of the members of the committee think that 
a painted window would be the best method of 
realising this object. Others consider that an 
almshouse, to be occupied by a veteran of the 90th 
regiment, in which the deceased served, would 
be the most desirable plan. The Chester Chronicle 
recommends a cenotaph in the form of a military 
trophy, statuesque, or otherwise, with a suitable 
inscription in the cathedral. 

The Rutland Memorial, at Newmarket.—An 
eligible site for the All Saints Parsonage having 
been given by the present Duke of Rutland, the 
ground has been put into the hands of the con- 
tractor, and the work commenced. The design is 
by Mr. J. F. Clark, of Newmarket, architect. 
The whole cost, including the contract for the 
house, 1,030/., the memorial decorations and 
tablets, enclosure of site, &c. will be 1,2677., for 
which the subscriptions, including a second dona- 
tion of 100 guineas from the Rev. E. Mortlock, at 
present amount to about T0007. 

Monument to Mungo Park, at Selkirk.—The 
committee for the erection of a monument to the 
distinguished African discoverer, Mungo Park 
have selected the design of Mr. Andrew Currie, 
of Darnick, sculptor. There were various compe- 
titors, but the only two who sent in models, were 

Mr. Currie, and Mr. Ritchie of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Currie is related to the African traveller (who 
was born at Foulshields, near Selkirk). His 
wood-carvings are well known in the private 
cabinets and halls of noblemen and gentlemen, but 
this is the first public monument with which he 
has been commissioned. The monument will con. 
sist of a figure of the traveller standing in an easy 
attitude, with a quadrant in his right hand, his 
shirt collar thrown open, dressed in a loose skirted 
coat confined at the waist by a broad belt. At 
his foot is the flower of the desert, the meeting 
with which forms one of the most touching 
episodes of his travels. At the corners of the 
pediment are sculptured four African lions while 
the tablets are to be occupied with representations 


Park’s life. The monument, from the base of the 
pedestal to the top of the figure, will be upwards 
of 20 feet in height. The Park monument will 
take its place along with the statue of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Ritchie, in the market-place of Selkirk. 

Monwment to the Forfar Men who fell in the 
Crimea.—It has been resolved to erect a monu- 
ment in Forfar in memory of townsmen who fell 
during the Russian war. 





CONSTRUCTION AND PLAN OF RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting held on the 20th ult. the first part of the 
paper by Mr. R. Jacomb Hood, ‘‘ On the Construction 
and Arrangement of Railway Stations,’’ alluded to the 
want of special information on the subject. This was 
attributed to the limited demand, and the division of 
responsibility. The alleged superiority of the station 
arrangements on the Continent was discussed ; and, as- 
suming it to exist, it might be attributed to greater 
expenditure on the part of the companies ; more exten- 
sive space devoted to the buildings and for working ; to 
the comparative cheapness of land ; and also to the archi- 
tectural training of the engineers, and their connection 
with the working and management of the lines. 

In the judicious selection of station sites, the main 
feature was ultimate efficiency, rather than present eco- 
nomy. A station on the surface was infinitely preferable 
to one either on a bank or in a cutting. There should be 
facility of access in every direction, a clear site along the 
railway, uninterrupted by curves or by bridges, and, if 
possible, an ascending gradient into the terminus of not 
more than 1 in 300. Intermediate stations were best ona 
level, and worst with gradients falling both ways towards 
them. Good water and drainage, with ample area of 
land, were, in all cases, indispensable. Building in the 
immediate vicinity of stations should be discouraged. 

The question of completing stations before opening a 
line was discussed ; and it was remarked that, in some 
cases, a railway was opened with temporary accommoda- 
tion only, whilst in others the stations were completed. 
It was suggested that the best course to pursue was, to 
settle a complete plan, and only to carry out at first as 
much as was actually requisite, leaving room for subse- 
quent extension. It was very desirable that railway 
managers, and officials generally, should be able to com- 
prehend drawings and plans, or the engineer had nota 
fair chance; and, on the other hand, engineers were 
equally bound to be thoroughly acquainted with the de- 
tails of management and traffic. Engineers should rely 
upon architects only for the elevations and the decoration 
of stations. 

The subject was divisible into three branches— 


1. Passenger stations. 
2. Goods’ yards, wharfs, and depéts. 
3. Locomotive and carriage factories. 


Terminal station comprised a great variety of details, 
each of which must be considered separately. The ap- 
proaches required width and space, and the longest pos- 
sible setting-down pavement, to be elevated and roofed, 
but not to be obstructed by columns. Numerous en- 
trances should be provided to the offices, but they should 
all be on one line of frontage. The position of the main 
buildings, in relation to the platforms, was the distin- 
guishing feature in all termini. In this respect they 
might be arranged under three classes,—those in which 
the offices were parallel to the departure platform ; those 
in which they were at right angles to it, or the transverse 
system ; and the fork, which combined the objectionable 
features of both the others, without their merits. Various 
conveniences attached to the first, but it was not suited 
for a large, mixed, long and short traffic, and arrange- 
ments for meeting its defects were seldom satisfac- 
tory. The second, or transverse plan, was preferable | 
in every way, as permitting indefinite multiplication and | 
extension of platforms, and ready supervision. The lead- 
ing defect in this system was the passage of luggage along 
the platforms—to obviate which various suggestions were 
made. The general arrangements of the offices, waiting- 
rooms, &c. were given in detail, and it was urged, that 
space was the great point to be attended to, with careful 
organisation of the booking system, to avoid contusion 
nd error. 
: The division of classes, both before and after booking, 
was a difficult problem. The continental plan of pro- 
viding separate saloons for each class, and not admitting 
the passengers to the platform until the departure of the 
train, was suggested as presenting some advantages. 
The different arrangements for sorting classes, by barriers 
or otherwise, were reviewed,—but it was thought that 
none had yet been devised which could be considered 
satisfactory. 
In connection with this branch of the subject, the plan 
of booking and paying for all luggage, so as to curtail 
the quantity, and to insure greater punctuality, was ad- 
vocated. 

The platforms should be about 2 feet in height, and 
never less than 20 feet in width, 30 feet to 40 feet being 
preferable. The best covering was York stone slabs, laid 
hollow: slate was considered objectionable, as it was 
liable to laminate on the under side, out of sight, and to 
give way suddenly. Where rails crossed the platforms, 
inclines were thought to be superior to bridges, or other 
contrivances. With a view to prevent accidents from 
persons getting in or out of trains in motion, “ port- 
cullis’’ barriers, rising from below, were suggested. 

Great attention was now paid to the roofing over sta 
tions. Large spans were deemed to be extravagant and 
unnecessary, if the platforms were wide enough to admit 
of columns being placed on them. The height and venti- 
lation were the great points to be attended to; and the 
use of a large proportion of glass was to be deprecated. 
Wood sash bars were preferable to iron, and boarding for 
the slates had been found to be the best plan, if laid hori- 
zontally, and not diagonally, or vertically. The louvre 
ventilators should be constructed to open and close at 
pleasure, and they should be provided in abundance. Gal- 
vanized iron was not admissible in a large town, or where 


the action of sulphurous vapour: it could, however, be | 
advantageously used in the country. 

The second part of the paper alluded to the best position 
for docks for loading and unloading carri and horses, 
which was admi to be a subject of some difficulty. 











of different African tribes, and with incidents of | The author did not consider that two sets were essentia} 





me 


| and preferred placing them, when only one was adopted’ 
| at the extremity of a terminus instead of at the entrance, 
| Facility in working them did not depend so much on the 
| yon pa coon 2 eg he es pe in the way of turntables 
and spare lines, for keeping up a regular successi 
trucks and boxes. 4 . — 
The correct arrangement of the lines of way was an 
essential ingredient in the convenience of the station 
Though subject to be controlled by circumstances, there 
were some general rules which were found to apply 
Ist. That every traffic line should have one, or more, spare 
lines communicating with it. 2nd. That all the lines 
should communicate with each other, both directly ang 
transversely. 3rd. That sharp curves should be avoided 
The relative merits of different points and crossings 
were next discussed, and it was remarked, that the great 
variety of inventions daily brought under notice, rendered 
a selection somewhat embarrassing ; but it was thought 
that the simplest form, made of the best metal, would be 
found to answer best. The use of turn-tables should be 
avoided as much as possible, owing to their noise, the 
cost of maintenance, interference with platforms, &c. and 
traversers should be employed in preference. Paving with 
stone, or hard bricks, between the rails, was necessary in 
all large stations, care beirg taken to provide for drain. 
age, both longitudinally and transversely. Engine turn. 
tables were essential to a terminus, but an engine-shed 
was not absolutely necessary, though it was a great con- 
venience. If constructed, it should be in immediate com. 
munication with the engine-table, coke lines, &c. and be 
large enough to contain as many engines as might be 
required to stand at night, or to be in reserve during the 
day. Various details were given as to the construction of 
the sheds, particularly as to ventilation, gas and day light, 
water supply, engine-pits, &c. The different arrangements 
for supplying coke for the engines, with despatch and 
economy, were reviewed, and it was stated that separate 
lines for the trucks to stand on, so as to deliver direct 
into the tenders, were preferable to a store or depét on 
the spot. 
It was recommended, that the collection of tickets 
should always be made at the last stopping station, instead 
of at a ticket platform, with loop sidings, or other con- 
trivances at the terminus; that convenient and ample 
standing room, well paved, roofed, and sheltered from the 
weather, should be provided for public and private car- 
riages waiting the arrival of the trains ; and that the exit 
and entrance gateways should be kept quite distinct, 
ample space being provided for reserve cabs, &c. 
Great stress was laid on the policy of furnishing conve- 
nient and comfortable rooms for the use of the several 
classes of men engaged in a large station, handy to their 
work, and under the eye of their several foremen. 
The various accessories to a station were next taken in 
detail ; such as the lamp and store rooms, small workshops 
for mechanics required for trifling repairs, coach-houses 
and stables for post-horses, the urinals and closets, both 
for the public and for the employés, and the means of 
sweeping and cleansing the entire area of the terminus. 
Attention was next directed to small terminal stations, 
and various diagrams to illustrate different principles 
were explained. The first, a provincial terminus, was de- 
signed to accommodate the joint traffic of two companies. 
The main feature in this plan was, that the buildings and 
platforms was all placed on one side of the line; the 
arrangements being such as to allow of the trains of both 
companies arriving and departing at the same time. The 
connection with the goods department and locomotive 
sheds were commented on, and remedies were proposed 
for some defects which had been occasionally noticed. 
The next design was for the terminus of a single line 
branch, involving but one platform. In this case it was 
necessary to combine the goods department more inti- 
mately with the passenger lines, and to provide for the 
quick despatch of return trains, immediately on arrival. 
In such stations it was often convenient and desirable to 
construct small gas and water works, to serve both the 
station and the town, or village; also to arrange all the 
lines and buildings so as to admit of extending the railway 
further; and to provide good residences for all the 
employés. ‘The terminus, for a large, intermittent traffic, 
occurring during races or fétes, required to be supplied 
with an abundance of sidings at both ends of the plat- 
form, so as to hold several trains, to be despatched, as 
filled, in rapid succession. 








GLASGOW. 
HILL-HEAD FREE CHU1LCH COMPETITION. 


I Bxe to hand you the details of a competition in which 
I was unfortunately induced to take part, under the delu. 
sion that fair play might be expected from a committee 
composed of gentlemen of the highest respectability. 
It having been determined to erect a new church here, 
a deputation from the promoters of the scheme called 
upon three other architects and myself and asked us to 
submit designs in competition. No remuneration to the 
unsuccessful competitors was promised ; the only induce- 
ment to compete being that the author of the best design 
would be employed as architect, provided his design could 
be carried out for 4,0001. Subsequently another was added 
to the list of competitors, and we received intimation that 
the amount we had to work upon would be raised to 
4,700. ; but we were particularly cautioned against over- 
stepping that limit. The designs were lodged with the 
chairman of the committee on the 9th of April, and were 
for several weeks exhibited to the parties interested. The 
committee having fixed on what they considered the best 
sign, proceeded, with the aid of a competent surveyor 
and the architect himself, to ascertain the cust of carrying 
it into execution, and were satisfied that it would cost up- 
wards of 6,000/.—or a third more than the sum to which 
we were restricted. Well; of course they rejected this 
design and proceeded to ascertain the cost of the second 
best. Nothing of the kind. They pi to concoct 
the following minute, a copy of which they instructed 
their secretary to forward to each of the other compe- 
titors, inter alia :— 


‘The committee then proceeded to further considera- 
tion of the plans, and, after very mature deliberation and 
discussion, resolved to place the work in the hands of 
——; not with the view or in the hope of the proposed 
church being erected in accordance with the plans sub- 
mitted by that gentleman, at all events in their present 


engines stood under it, as it perished very rapidly under | form, as so doing would apparently demand a larger out- 


lay of money than the committee contemplate ; but be- 
cause these plans give evidence of a general conception of 
the requirements of the site which more fully meets = 
the approval of the committee than the designs submitte: 

by the other competitors.” 
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An admirably candid confession at all events, it must 
be allowed. How strange it seems, however, that these 
very respectable gentlemen, during their very mature de- 
liberation and discussion, never happened to think of the 
folly of expecting as good a plan for 4,700/., as for 6,000. ! 
How strange that they should deem it quite unnecessary 
to respect their own conditions or to keep their agree- 
ment with gentlemen whom, in charity, they © ight 
imagine to have at least as much regard for truth and 
honour as themselves ! COMPETITOR. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 
SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS, 

I quire agree with your correspondent, ‘“‘ An Opera- 
tive,” on the advantage of a mutual understanding 
between masters and men. I also regret with him the 
absence of that recognition on the part of some masters 
of our services which the mere payment of our wages 
does not afford. Masters have no occasion to fear that 
familiarity which it is said begets contempt, for they could 
be affable, and that would beget respect. I have had the 
pleasure to work under an architect who was affable with- 
out being familiar, and who treated the men as men, 
although workmen, and who would listen to any sug- 
gestion that their practical experience had taught them, 
and which they felt pleasure in giving ont of respect to 
him. On the other hand, masters who have grudgingly 
conceded the four o’clock time on Saturday, and keep 
their men waiting about two or three hours for their 
wages, instead of paying them at once, if they could hear 
the disrespectful remarks,—which such conduct justly 
deserves,—I think they would find it would be to their 
interests to pay earlier, and, by a smile or nod of recog- 
nition on their parts, gain the respect and goodwill of the 
men, which would be a step towards a better understand- 
ing between masters and men. But I must not forget, in 
my regret at having to state such disagreeable facts, the 
efforts that are being made by employers and others to 
shorten the hours of labour and improve our dwellings, 
for in your columns one reads frequently of the successful 
results of the half-holiday movement, and the building of 
improved dwellings, with the accommodation of warm 
baths and improved ventilators, to cheat the inmates into 
better airand cleaner habits; and, although not progressing 
so fast as many wish, yet the progress that has been made 
is, think, very encouraging. But my employment, which 
calls me to the mansion of the noble one day, and to the 
lodging of the poorest of the poor the next, proves to me 
the necessity of agitating the question of sanitary reform 
for more light, now we have got improved water supply 
and water-closet accommodation in some of the courts 
and alleys,—the want of which struck me very forcibly 
the other day after I had been to work in the morning at 
the house of a Member of Parliament, in which there was 
almost every accommodation the heart could wish for. 
But I have very little doubt if I had gone through the first 
thing in the morning, and had the street door opened to me 
first, I should have felt that want of ventilation which I 
have felt under similar circumstances in even largerhouses, 
—but which the inmates do not observe ;—but if they 
would try the experiment, they would be astonished at 
the close fetid atmosphere they had been sleeping in; 
and [ suppose the lungs require as much pure air at 
night as in the day. Leaving this home of wealth and 
splendour, and calling to do some work at one of extreme 
poverty and gloom, comparison with which would be far 
from odorous, and on my remarking to the Pancks of the 
locality how close the house was, he said, ‘‘ Lor, bless you, 
they never open the windows ;"’ at which I was not much 
surprised, when I saw the small quantity of fire the poor 
old woman had in the grate, and who, on my asking to 
let me leave my tools, said, ‘‘O yes, I am not going out, 
for I expect the Tract ladies to call, and I hope they will 
not take the bag for a bag of coals because they some- 
times give me a coal ticket.”” Then these words occurred 
to me :—‘‘AndGod said, let there belight.”” But where was 
that light? Perhaps, shut out when the houses were built 
to evade that odious window tax ; but now that has gone 
and glass is so cheap, if those ladies would be so kind 
as to act as Sanitary Missionaries also, they would, I 
think, add to their sphere of usefulness. And when I re- 


collect how I have seen ladies gaze upon their beautiful | 


ferns in their glass cases, and observed the gratification 
that admiration of their beautiful plants had called forth, 
and heard them plead for as little delay as possible in the 
repair of a fractured square of its crystal house, I would say 
let them think what would be the fate of their pots if they 
were transplanted to one of these houses of darkness in 
which this poor old soul had lived five .and-twenty years, but 
in which the young children of other poor mothers cannot 
live, for at the end of the court a black coach was waiting 
to convey to a place of interment the bodies of two poor 
children of one family, and another was expected to die 
before they returned from the funeral of the others. And 
if any of the ladies by chance should read this, thenext time 


they gaze on their beautiful plant, the maiden’s hair, let | 


them think of the poor mothers whose youthful mai- 
dens are pining and dying, for the want of that light and 
more of that air which they are so anxious to exclude 
from their plants while their crystal homes are being re- 
paired. A WorKMAN. 





TERRA COTTA FOR DECORATIONS. 

So much having been said about the tardiness 
in adorning the many positions of London favour- 
able for statuary, and the many unoccupied 
pedestals; and as expense seems the obstacle ; why 


not adopt terra cotta, as it can be modelled, and | 
burned, without moulding, to answer every pur- | 


pose? The smooth hard texture, its clean bright 
cream or stone colour, when well executed, should 
recommend it, even more than the invisible green 
of the metal, as a correspondent observes, gene- 
rally used, which seems to throw the small details 
into the shade. Of the great durability of terra 
cotta, I need hardly write, as that is fully proved 
by ancient examples: even the fragments of tablets 
in the British Museum from Koyinjick are as 
sharp as ever, and works in this country executed 
over a period of nearly a century, are perfectly 





A correspondent, “L. Y. M.” speaks highly of 
its use at Milan, and urges its use more in this 
| country : what has been done there has been, and 
jcan be equally, and may be better, done in this 
country. 

I consider the effect of the large black-looking 

surface of the panels of the Nelson monument, 
Trafalgar-square, to be inferior to what a material 
would have been, approximating to the colour of 
| Stone, leaving as it does now in distant effect such 
| a narrow margin to the sides, something akin to 
| the effect of a heavy stone front on small iron 
columns: then if terra cotta had been adopted 
for the lions, they might probably have been in 
their places years ago, and, by being smoothly and 
well executed, satisfactory. I say smoothly, as it 
can be, to keep the cleaner for towns, or it may 
be finished with a granulated surface like stone, 
if desired. It can be so varied in colour that with 
taste the architect may produce pleasing results 
at little cost. 

For architectural and other decorations, there 
is no better or more economical material, but I 
don’t recommend it for dong lines of mouldings, 
where perfect straightness, parallel breadth, and 
thickness are necessary, because the uncertainty 








. . . . . . | 
of quite equal shrinking in burning causes waste, so 


that the cheap though less durable kinds of stone 
supersede it in cost, the durability of which is 
seldom questioned. J. PULHAM. 





CENTRAL BAZAAR FOR THE EXHIBITION 
AND SALE OF WORKS OF ART. 
Srr,—Paris being the centre of the artistic 
world, the following idea occurred to me while 
there last autumn, which I communicated to my 
friend, M. Thénard, and I am happy to say it is 
about to be realised by him. I proposed, and 
again propose, for the plan would suit London for 
England, as well as Paris for the world :— 


the walls, with limestone dressings. Mr. W. F. 
Caldbeck, of Dublin, is the architect. 

The same architect has also designed convent 
buildings and new parish church, which are now 
in progress of erection at the pretty village of 
Clondalkin, near Dublin, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Round Tower, said to be the most perfect 
specimen extant, and on the estate of F. W. Cald- 
beck, J.P. They are quadrangular on plan, the 
church occupying one side ; the schools, which are 
to accommodate 300 children, another; the cul- 
linary offices, refectory (24 feet by 17 feet), and 
principal reception-room (28 feet by 17 feet), a 
third; and the entrance-buildings and private 
chapel the fourth side of the quadrangle. On the 
second story are dormitories, novitiates, and com- 
munity-rooms. The church is to have an open 
roof, and the plan consists of nave, aisles, chancel, 
and tower at the junction with the convent 
chapel, and is lighted from ends and flanks by 
| windows with tracery in the heads. The tower 
will be about 80 feet high to top of cross, and 
divided into three lengths, terminated by a rusti- 
| cated pyramidal roof. A bower-window, carried 
| up the two stories, and with chiselled stone roof, 
is a conspicuous feature in the gable of entrance- 
building, in which the principal reception-room is 
situated. Portion of the convent is completed, 
the church half built, and up to the present time 
3,000/. or 4,000/7. have been expended. The ex- 
terior is decorated with buttresses, ornamental 
windows, with label mouldings and hoods, gables, 
&e. and the material is black stone, with limestone 
dressings. 

Alterations are to be made to the church of 
Stackallen, county Meath, according to plans, &e. 
by the architect to Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 





also to the churches of Castlerickard and Clongill, 
in the same locality. 

The new church of Rilcronaghan, has been con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


lst. The forming a company to erect in Paris| It is in the immediate vicinity of the town of 
an immense and splendid mart, for the sale of| Tobermore, and stated to be a handsome edifice, 


antiquities, pictures, &e. from all parts of the | 
world, under certain peculiar arrangements. M. 
Thénard has proposed in Les Salons de Paris,— 

Le Cercle Universel, comprising — 

1. A grand hall for meetings and conversations, | 
of the grandest architecture, decorated and fur- | 
nished in the style of the halls of the Crusades, at | 
Versailles. 

2. A hall for reading, having the journals of all 
countries, offices for writing, &c., and having a 
library composed of the best works, the designs, 
and lithographies of all nations. 

8. A hall of games and amusements, such as 
are lawful. 

4. A café, the administration of which shall be 
confided to the best providers of food. 

5. A hall of plans, containing plans in relief of 
Paris, of the environs of Paris, of all the lines of 
railway, of ‘steam-boats, details of daily amuse- 
ments, play-bills, &e. 
| 6. A hall of interpreters, where the stranger 

may find all necessary directions, the names of all 
the travellers in Paris, the addresses of the best 
business houses, details of carriages for hire, 
places at theatres, &c., and guides to Paris. 

7. A vast covered garden-hall, divided into 
saloons of sciences, of arts, of commerce, and in- 
dustry. in these saloons there shall be a per- 
manent exhibition of statues, statuettes, paintings, 
engravings, bronzes, jewelry, and objects of fine 
art. 

It is satisfactory to find that M. Thénard’s pro- 
ject is being supported by many capitalists, and a 
company is formed at this moment. 

I am desirous the idea should be known in 
England, and ventilated ; and you are the medium 
for that purpose. It would be an immense boon 
to poor and clever artists, and would give a 
great and permanent stimulus to the sale of 
works of art. PETER WHELAN, Numismatist. 





IRISH NEWS. 

THE new convent buildings at Trim occupy an 
area of about 180 feet square, and are quadrangular 
on plan. A convent chapel will adjoin the present 
parish church, and at the west end will be a hand- 
some and lofty tower. The ground-floor compre- 
hends reeeption, confraternity, and school rooms, 
‘culinary offices, &e. and in the second story are 

dormitories, cells, novitiates’ and community- 
rooms, &c. Open timber-work throughout, stained 
‘and varnished. Style,Gothic. Expenditure, about 
|7,0007. collected through the exertions of the 
Rev. Dr. O'Connell, P.P. At present the build- 


sharp, while stone in the same buildings is fast ings are up to first floor, and the works are being 
going to decay; one especially, I may mention, | pushed forward by Mr. R. Davis, the contractor. 


the Nelson monument at Yarmouth, near the sea. |The materials used are hammered black stone for | 


capable of containing 250 persons. 





Hooks Aeceived. 


VARIORUM. 
Tuer “Fourth Annual Report of the Directors 


| of the Association for Promoting Improvement in 


the Dwellings and Domestic Condition of Agri- 
cultural Labourers in Scotland” has been printed 
for the association, by Messrs. Blackwood and 
Sons, of Edinburgh and London, and is sold to 
non-subseribers at 1s. each copy, being free to 
subscribers. Although partly devoted to matter 
of more special interest to Scotland than to 
England, this publication contains not a little 
matter of general interest. Besides the main 
report, there is a supplementary report, with hints 
on cottage building, and four designs for cottages, 
by the architect and secretary to the association, 
Mr. James C. Walker ; and an appendix containing 
extracts from the chairman’s correspondence with 
members, and a report of the proceedings at the 
fourth annual general meeting. Considering that 
the chief landed proprietors of Scotland, from the 
Dukes of Buccleuch and Sutherland downwards, 
are members of this association, it may readily be 
conceived that such a publication as this, embody- 
ing an abstract of the active measures now in 
progress towards the* improvement of cottages 
and bothies in the agricultural and pastoral 
districts of Scotland, must contain the substance 
of a good deal of practical and valuable experience 
on the subject ; especially when it is considered 
that although the object of the association is 
primarily architectural, its title implies that 
through the improvement of the dwellings of agri- 
cultural labourers, it distinctly aims at raising 
their moral and intellectual condition. The very 
able lecture of Dr. Guy, “On the Sanitary Con- 
dition of the British Army and especially on the 
want of space in Barracks,” which first appeared 
in print in the pages of the Journal of the United 
Service Institution, has been reprinted in a sepa- 
rate form and published by Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
“in the hope that a simple and popular exposition 
of the case of the British soldier, divested of de- 
tails which would render it unfit for general peru- 
sal, will tend to promote his best interests and to 
secure to the nation the inestimable advantage of 
a healthy British Army.” In this lecture or essay 
Dr. Guy demonstrates clearly, and apart alto- 
gether from the official report lately iss1ed,— 
firstly, that a very high rate of mortality prevails 
among our soldiers generally, but especially our 
foot soldiers; secondly, that our barracks aud hos- 
pitals are greatly overcrowded ; and thirdly, that 
this overcrowding issues in fever, cholera, and 
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such like diseases on the one hand, and diseases of 


the chest, but especially consumption, on the 
other. As regards consumption, is it not a la- 
mentable fact that, keeping out of view the mor- 
tality amongst our soldiers, one of the most 
“frightful examples ” adduced by the experienced 
author of the present lecture is drawn from the 
great fount of all publicity of facts and knowledge 
—the printing-office. There, overcrowding, close- 
ness, heat and foul air from gas, &c.are soinjuriously 
operative that consumption is fearfully prevalent, so 
much so in some instancesthat “ itcreated the same 
alarm that a contagious fever would have done.” 
Could any evidence more clearly prove the asso- 
ciation between overcrowding and pulmonary con- 
sumption than the following statistical details of 
the comparative state of a number of compositors 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— The 
annual meeting of this society was held on Mon- 
day evening, at the rooms in Cannon-street, when 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year:—President, Mr. W. Harris; 
Vice-president, Mr. W. Martin; Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles Edge ; Secretary, Mr. J. R. Botham; 
and, in the room of the two members of council 
whose term of office had expired, Mr. F. Empson, 
and Mr. J. G. Bland. Mr. D. W. Raimbach, 
Head Master of the Government School of Art, 
was elected an honorary member. 


tion of Mr. J. R. Botham, seconded by Mr. A. B. 





/ ment of architectural art of a past age, and learn- 


le 


and pressmen at work in crowded and in less} ing with regret that a building of iron and glass 
crowded premises :—‘ I encountered,” says Dr. | is being erected against the terrace in front of the 
Guy, “104 men unfortunate enough to have less | Hall, begs respectfully to urge the managers of 
than 500 cubic feet of air to breathe, the average, | the Aston Hall Company to take steps for the 








of course, being much less than that. Now, these | 
men had spit blood at the rate of 12} in every 
hundred; and the same number, 12}, said that 
they were constantly suffering from what they 
called colds. 
breathe, and, therefore, very much more than the 
first group, of whom some had, as you have seen, 

as little as 202 cubic feet of air to breathe ; and 

these 115 men, instead of suffering to the extent 

of 12} in the 100 from spitting of blood, suffered 

at the rate of little more than 4 per cent.; while 

the liability to colds fell in nearly the same pro- 

portion. Lastly, I found a third group of 101 

men who had more than 600 cubic feet of 
air to breathe, and their liability to consump- 

tion was still farther reduced to a little, 
less than 4 per cent.; and their liability to 
colds to a little less than 2 per cent.”—— | 
In “Nova Scotia considered as a Field for Emi- 
gration; By P. 8. Hamilton, Barrister-at-Law, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia ;” published by authority of 
the Provincial Parliament of Nova Scotia (Weale, 
59, High Holborn, London), we have the advan- 
tages of the Nova Scotian peninsula set forth in 
an attractive light, in respect to its variety of soil, 
its minerals, woods, fishings, &c. as a field for 
British emigrants ; and,—keeping out of view the 
superiority of our own favoured isles, arising from 
the benefit conferred by the warm gulph stream, 
which, generated in the tropics, flows around 
them as if cosmically arranged on purpose for our 
special behoof,—Nova Scotia does appear to be 
better adapted, from its almost insular nature on 
the Transatlantic coast, to the constitution of such 
islanders as ourselves, than the main land of 
America. The fertility of much of the soil is 
said to have been underrated on account of the 
barren nature of the granite districts about Hali- 
fax. About one half of the whole area of the 
peninsula is still in the shape of unsold Crown 
lands, much of it of great value, though obtain- 
able for so small a sum as 1s. 9d. the acre, while 
similar land already cultivated is now valued and 
sold at 16/. to 20/. an acre. 


| 





Miscellanes, 

MEETING OF NaI~MasTERS.—No ReEvvUcTION 
or WaGes.—At a meeting of nail-masters held at 
Dudley, a proposition for the reduction of the 
wages of nail-makers, adjourned for consideration 
from a previous meeting, was very fully discussed. | 
The present position and prospects of the trade 
were considered: and, after careful deliberation 
and comparison of opinions, the masters came to 
the conclusion that there was reason to hope that 
the depression which has so long existed in the | 
trade will be alleviated ere long, and unanimously | 
agreed to the following resolution:—*That no_ 


removal of the building, when it shall have been 








Tue Society or Arts aT BRoMPTON.—The 
Conversazione of the Society of Arts at the Go. 
vernment Museum at Brompton, was a great 
success. The attendance was very numerous and 
the arrangements very good. Mr. Dilke, as chair. 
man of the Council, received all the visitors. 
music lent its charms to the other arts, and 
all found something or somebody to interest 
them. Is there any good reason why other es. 





The following | night ? 
resolution was adopted unanimously, on the mo- | while to turn this question over in their minds. 
} 
Phipson :—* That this meeting, being desirous of | bridges which are about to be erected overthe Boyne, 
preserving Aston Hall in its integrity as a monu- | Sir John Macneill has been appointed engineer in 
i chief. He attended, last week, says the Drogheda 


tablishments intended for the advantage of the 


| public should not occasionally be thrown open at 


Officials may, perhaps, think it worth 


New Brinces at DroGurpa.—Of the two new 


Argus, “ when the plans of Mr. Bower, C.E. were 
submitted: he said no better plans could be given, 
but they were too expensive : he would give them 
plans of cheaper bridges, and no pier would be in 
the centre of the river. He said the bridges he 


“used for the inaugural testival. / would plan would cost in their iron-work but one- 


| Gas.—In the Commons, on the 7th inst., Mr. half the estimated cost of 10,0007. He would 
| Byng having moved for a select committee as to give a draft to Mr. Bower, and tell him what 


I found another body of 115 men, | metropolitan gas arrangements, Mr. Walpole, the to do.” 
who had from 500 to 600 cubic feet of air to | home secretary, said he thought there was reason 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—Proposals 
for complaint ; and, after some further remarks by are about to be issued, we hear, for the laying 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Cox, the motion down of a second electric telegraph to America, 
was agreed to.—The Doncaster Gaslight Company by an Association to be called the European and 
have announced a reduction in the price of their American Submarine Telegraph Company, with a 
gas to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubit feet, subject to the capital of 1,000,0007. in 20/. shares. Plymouth is 
present discounts of five, ten, and twenty percent. to be the point of departure from the English 
in proportion to the amount consumed. They have coast, whence it is to proceed, vid Cape Finisterre, 
also reduced the rents of gas-meters.—The Wigan Lisbon, and the Azores, to Boston, in the United 
Gas Company have reduced the price of their States, or to the Island of Bermuda, and thence to 
gas ten per cent., so that the nett price will now Cape Hatteras in North Carolina. The total 
be 4s. to small consumers, and 3s. 7d. to large. length would thus be nearly 4,000 nautical miles. 
THe Merrororitan Rattway.—Sir, I wish The promoters state they have received certain 
most respectfully to direct your attention to the concessions, with exclusive privileges, from France, 
Metropolitan Railway as affecting the future wel- Spain, and Portugal. It is also suggested that an 
fare of the metropolis. It is the opinion of one advantage of the route would consi+'; in the fact 
of the experienced engineers of the present day that the line could be continued from Lisbon to 
that it isa preposterous scheme. It isa plan not Gibraltar, so as to connect with the Indian com- 
only ill-designed, but the proposed mode of work- munication by way of the Mediterranean. We 
ing the traffic is utterly impracticable. In order have seen no directors’ names as yet. 
to avoid the fumes from the furnaces of so many ExpiLosion IN A SEWER AT BERMONDSEY.— 
locomotives in their long tunnel, which would On Monday before last, eight men were severely 
render it quite unsupportable, the directors state, burnt by the explosion of foul air in a sewer 
in their advertisements, that “the trains will be running under the Neckinger-road, Bermondsey. 
impelled by locomotive engines moved by steam, They had all gone down the shaft near Christ 
generated from heated water (!), carried with the Church, one of them carrying a lamp; and had 
engines.” That this is impracticable is not a mere not proceeded far when the explosion occurred. 
matter of opinion, but of pure calculation. In| All managed to get out without help, notwith- 
consequence of the latent heat of steam, 300 gal- standing their injuries, which in several cases 
lons of heated water (the ordinary quantity in a were very serious. . 
locomotive boiler) will throw off only thirty-two| New Tueatre, WuirecuaPrrt.—The erection 
gallons of water into steam, sixteen only of which | of a new theatre is to be immediately com- 
would be steam at a working pressure ; while the menced on the site of the Pavilion Theatre, White- 
actual expenditure of water in high-pressure chapel, destroyed by fire about two years ago. It 
steam in the best locomotives amounts to eighteen | will be of very large dimensions, and we are told 
gallons per mile. It is evident, therefore, that will present several new features in construction 
though in such a mode of working an acquired and arrangement. Mr. Arthur Taylor is the 
impetus might impel a train one mile, it would architect. 
lack the power of starting after stopping at the) CampripGe ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— At 
first station. It is not necessary to go into other the second meeting for the Easter term, Mr. Ww. 
features—such as the extreme liability to danger M. Fawcett, Jesus College, read a paper on St. 
from trains, each way, every three minutes, in a Michael's Church, Baslingthorp, Leeds. This 
system of mixed gauge, artificially lighted ; or the | church was built in a very poor parish in Leeds, 


| possibility of transferring, or otherwise mani- and as a matter of economy the plan consisted 


pulating so large a mass of “heated water” under | merely of a nave and chancel, with a transept for 
a high pressure.—Pro Bono PvBLico. the children, but no aisles. He discussed the 

Tue Hogan Funp.—A subscription has been | question of increasing the thickness of a pointed 
commenced in Dublin, under good auspices, for arch towards the apex, and also the theory of throw- 
the family of the late John Hogan, the sculptor, ing the glass in a window far back from the outer 
and a request has been forwarded to us that we surface of the wall. Mr. J. W. Clark, Trinity 
would receive any donations that might be offered College, then read a paper on the wooden churches 
from the well disposed in London. We will of Borgund and Hitterdal, in Norway. They are 
willingly do so, and will transmit to the secre-| both about 800 years old, and are noteworthy as 
taries any sums that may be sent to our office. _| being specimens of a genuine wooden architecture. 


_ Tue Orricers’ Restpences, Dover Casttk.—| York Scuoon or Art.—The annual meeting 
Sir, your Correspondent “B. F.” at page 292, | of this school has just been held at the institution 


| 


reduction be made in workmen’s wages, but that writing on “Military Architects,” says: “Thus! in the Minster-yard, York, Lord Londesborough 
the workmen’s list of August 26, 1857, be strictly | we have such unsatisfactory buildings as the offi-| in the chair. The chairman, in his address, ex- 


adhered to.” 

SALE OF THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION 
BULLDING Matertats.—On May 5th, the anniver- 
sary of the opening, the sale commenced, Messrs. 
T. M. Fisher and Son auctioners. About 200 
persons were present. The lots to be sold num- 
bered 600, and included 600 tons of wrought iron, 
in girders, principals, &c.; 900 tons of cast iron 
in columns, beams, gutters, and ornamental cast- 
ings; 20,800 square yards of corrugated iron; 
about 35,000 square yards of boarding ; 45,000 
square feet of skylights and glazing; the white 
aud gold doors to the queen’s room; windows, 
doors, partitions, gates, many thousand yards of 
brick walling, and “other valuable property.” 
The total receipts during the three days’ sale were 
8,500/. ; the building cost 40,0001. ~ 


| cers’ residences at Dover castle and the military pressed a hope that recent improvements under 
chapel to the Canterbury barracks, built at great | Mr. Swallow, the head-master, would lead to an in- 
| expense, and yet showing manifest want of know- | crease in thefunds. The report showed an increase 
ledge in all the characteristics of medieval design. | of pupils from 103 to 126 during the past year. 
Now this arises from the inflexible law of routine |The debt was now reduced to 24/. The meeting 
and a false notion of economy.” What does your | was addressed by the Rev. Canons Harcourt and 
correspondent mean by these assertions? Let me | Hey, and by the master, Mr. Swallow, and other 
inform “B. F.” who seems to be not very well | gentlemen. 
| informed upon the subject, that the elevations for| “Srranp Bvurprnas.” — These “ improved 
the Officers’ new residences at Dover castle were dwellings for the poor,” in Angell-court, are to be 
designed by Mr. Salvin, and that Mr. Salvin has | opened this Friday, the 14th inst. the Duke of 
expressed to me his entire satisfaction with the | Marlborough presiding. On Wednesday his Roya} 
way in which his designs have been carried out, Highness the Prince Consort, attended by Colonel 
| by the Royal Engineer Department: thus showing | Ponsonby, inspected the “ Buildings,” and was 
| to your correspondent that “the inflexible law of | received by Viscount Ingestre, M.P. chairman ; 


routine ” is not so “ inflexible” as he imagines.— | Viscount Ranelagh, the architect, the builders, 
| GEORGE ARNOLD, New Barracks, Dover. and others. 
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ComPLeTION OF Sr. Isaac’s 
PETERSBURG.—The church of St. Isaac, at St. 
Petersburg, the building of which has lasted 
thirty-two years, during which time it has swal- 
lowed immense sums, is now completely finished. 
The editice will contain six thousand people, and 
has been lavishly adorned with gold, marble, mala- 
chite and jasper. The pictures are by the hands of 
Brulow, Bruni, Neff, Bassin, and Steuben. 
Engraved views of this church, and of the con- 
struction of the dome, will be found in the 
Builder for 1848 (vol. vi.), pp. 594 and 607. 
The Chevalier de Montferrand was the architect. 


Tue LATE Mr. HerBert Minron.—It is pro- | 


posed to erect a spire to St. Mark’s church, 
Torquay, as a memorial to the late Herbert 
Minton, who not only resided, latterly, at Tor- 
quay, but largely contributed to the embellishment 
of St. Mark’s Church there. An advertisement on 
this subject appeared in our last number, to which 
we wish earnestly to direct the attention of our 
readers. The sum required is 500/., and already 
considerable subscriptions have been promised, on 


condition that the whole sum shall be forthcoming 


within one year. 


Ki~MorRE CATHEDRAL.—Sir, your notice of the 


drawing of my design for Kilmore Cathedral, No. 
963, in the Royal Academy Exhibition, complains 
justly of a want of description in the catalogue. 
As I forwarded the necessary description with the 
drawing, I cannot understand why it should not 
have been inserted. I therefore take this means 
to explain. that the new cathedral of Kilmore is 
in course of erection in memory of Bishop Bedell. 
It is to serve as a cathedral for the united dio- 
ceses of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh, and will 
cost 6,000/, exclusive of stalls, bishop’s throne, &c. 
WILLIAM SLATER. 





TENDERS. 
For new church, sci.ools, and master’s residence, at 
Wollaston, for Wm. Orme Foster, Esq. M.P. Messrs. 


Bidlake and Lovatt, Wolverhampton, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 








Total, including 
drainage, out- 
| buildings, play- 
| ground, bound- 
ary walls, &c. 


|No, 2.— The 
Schools and 
Master’s 
Residence. 


No. 1.— The 
Church 
complete. 





a. S. Gt ae ee Gi & « ¢ 


Wood and | 
Son ......| 4,069 5 2/)2,185 3 5/| 7,671 16 
and G.} } 
Lilley ..../ 4,200 0 6| 2,031 0 0} 7,191 15 0 
Elliott (ac-| 


1,998 18 6 7,149 2 3 








*cepted)....| 4,046 19 ¢ 





-s ! 
For new sewerage works for Hackney District Board of 











Works. Mr. James Lovegrove, surveyor :— 
No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Contract. | Contract. Contract. 
| 
| eS tii &- di Be & 
W. Hill ........| 1,802 8 0/ 1,085 16 0 502 19 0 
iw. Dethick ....| 1,894 0 0) 1,202 0 0 577 0 0O 
F. J. Wood ....| *1,524 13 10, 1,016 0 0, 465 4 6 
J. Murray......| 1,749 2 7/|1,028 14 2; 499 1 10 
\S. B. Hocken ..| 1,714 0 0} 7989 0 0, *352 0 0 
E. Cole ........| 1,829 15 8/1,103 11 0} 51415 @ 
J. Wragge......| 1,963 0 0/1,168 0 0! 476 6 9 
(G. Rogers...... 1,590 0 0 | 924 0 0| 401 0 0 





* Tenders accepted. 





For new church, St. Simon’s, Upper Chelsea. Mr. 
Peacock, architect :— 
Mca canevaisivenssunscvses eae & © 
SRR re éstsevedsse eee © se 
WHEE scvessess cone, G2 6:6 


eee eeeenene 





For five houses, in New-inn-yard, Shoreditch, for Mr. 
T. Rock. Mr. Fras. G. Widdows, architect :-— 
BOM Ds 5s Wanwved dsevcees+ts eee 
Dove, W. acccccceccccresccces 9,m00 
Sarjeant, J. F...ccssccccsccese 3,110 
Roberts, R. EB... .ccccsccsccece 
MN, Gis Senncececoes 
Child and Co. ... 
BAG, Fe cc vsccvese 
Ween, G.n.ccccrcccccscccsece 


A 

is 
ecocooeceo 
ocoococoo 


For the additions and alterations to the infirmary at the 
Sevenoaks Union Workhouse, Tunbridge, Kent. Messrs. 
Mason and White, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Grover, Sevenoaks,..........-..€900 0 0 
Wileott, J, EOmMGOm ...cccsc.2.--- 968 O @ 
Wells and Dartnell, Brasted .... 884 0 0 
Hack and Son, London.......... 789 0 9 
Punnett, Tonbridge ............ 698 15 0 
Billson, West Malling .......... 679 0 0 
Constable, Penshurst (accepted) 620 0 0 





For stables, including fittings, to be erected at Red-hill, 
Surrey, for Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bell, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. E. J. Austin :— 


Carter, London.............--. 1,129 0 0 
Carruthers, Reigate .......... 1,072 0 0 
Wesley, Reigate .............. 1,037 10 0 
Adamson and Sons, Putney.... 1,032 0 0 
Coleman, London .........-.. 1,025 0 0 


CHURCH AT | 


! 
| 


For the new cemetery chapels, lodge, mortuary, and | ROTHERHITHE.—To Lightermen, Timber Merchants, Contractors, 








| entrance-gates, at Aberdare, Glamorganshire. Mr. W. S. ends ey ne others. ‘ 
| Rampling, architect :— i ESSES. EVERSFIELD and HORNE 
le 9 an7 are favoured with instructions from Messrs. Gassell, Brothers, 
| ‘ Archbutt, Neath . ae awe © 8 | to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Canada Whacf, Rother- 
| Messrs. Williams and Venables, ss | hithe, near the Commercial Dock Pier, on TUESDAY, MAY 25th, at 
} Aberdare ..... poe eccssvescese 1,976 0 0 | TWELVE for ONE, the following superior RIVER BARGES, vir., 
P. Ruce, Aberdare ........... - 1,899 0 0 | a Pretatieh,~ — ar tons, may | new ; =—. 5 v0 
p rai ‘ ons, ditto ; “ Richard,” ditto, 70 tons, ditto; “‘ William,” ditto, #0 
r. ne agg Aberdare seseceee 1,840 0 0 | tons ; “‘ Thomas,” ditto, 60 tons; “ Emma,” ditto, 30 toms ; ** Julia,” 
J . Gabe, Merthyr ........... - 1,800 0 0 ditto, 25 tons; “‘ Frances,” ditto, 40 tons. Also a quantity of excel 
| W. Prosser, Abergavenny...... 1,800 0 0 lent Mooring Chain, Barge Oars, Tarpaulins, &c.—May be viewed and 
| D. Bevan, Aberdare............ 1,763 0 90 catalogues had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 40 Parliament 
D. Prosser, Birkenhead........ 1,713 0 0 street, or Coal Exchange. 
} H. Pritchard, Aberdare ac- NORWOOD.—Valuable Freehold Building Site, near to the principal 
i GURNEE” £dixo'ea0 04th cnkesscns 1,590 0 0 entrance of the Crystal Palace, containing about three acres, with a 
} T. TPN, HOME. eo icc ccccsice 1,476 0 0 commodious Chapel on one portion of it; also an abundant supply 


at 


For Dwellinghouse, Hadleigh, Suffolk. G. E. Pritchett, 
architect :— 


} Clarke, Hadleigh......... DO cad £1,253 18 0 
GUDDONB, * PEWIER oc cccsveccce 1,168 0 0 
Corder, Hadleigh ............ 1,073 6 4 
| Spooner and Cooke......... --. 1,000 3 6 
| Oates, Cambridge ............ 1,000 0 0 
Raynham, Hounslow......... s 979 0 0 
Cornish, Ipswich......... otees 915 0 0 
Luff, Ipswich (accepted) ...... 908 0 0 


For a small house in Fenchurch-street, City. Mr. H.J. 
Brown, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. S. Lemon :— 


TROON vo. n0s Sdacascccnsnenset £628 0 0 
Rivets... eter Sbeneceecssce 583 0 0 
} Gresswell and Co. ......eeeeeee- 546 0 0 
Turner and Sons......cccccccess 540 0 0 
i Se Eee rr cr Pome 512 0 0 
CREED ibe cnc cdeeks eeeesese 494 10 0 
SO Kekbecdadesrdsseessunwscenes 482 0 0 
MON ce vuacunesencumare as new 4. 2°93 
Ring and Stanger ...........0+. 175 0 0 
BROOD oc cssccevsess eecccesence 450 0 0 
Single’...... eendedeugeds cedeeeve 445 0 0 
CONG oe xcveeventans int ien one “Ga oe 
Lewis, Thorne, and Co. (accepted) 440 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. B.—T. E. K.—Provincial Reader (we are forced to decline).— 





D. C. L. (ditto).—E. P. (ditto).—C. (ditto).—Honestas (in the case in 
question the order was disputed).—J. C.—F. L. (thanks).— Honor.— 
A Reader of the Builder.— Dr. M.—T. P.—J. La F.—B. R.—B.—E. A. 8, 
—C. M. J.—F. B.—H. T. B.—W. W.—Birmingham Baths’ Competition 


(before admitting any other letter on this subject we would know if 


the advertisetuent required that designs should be anonymous),— 
—F. C, P.—M., and W.—J. T.—J. G. R.—R. P.—F. D.—G. C.—Disap.- 
pointed One.—R. B. (the walls have become party-wal/s unless any 
other arrangement is recorded by existing document).—S. E. M.— 
Mr. B.—F. B.—Messrs, P.—J. R. (the information asked for was given 
in a former volume).—Lover of Fine-toned Bells.—W. R.—A Compe. 
titor.—J. McC. 

** Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

te" NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nov to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
, made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
«¢sTIYHE BUILDER.”—Wanted, the Num- 


bers for January 17, 24, and 31, 1857.—Apply at the Office of 


| “ The Builder.” 





— = 
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HARGRAUE-PARK, UPPER HOLLOWAY.—The Second Portion o 


j the valuable Freehold Building Land, in several lots. 


struction and planning, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. 


of pure water, raised by steam-power from a capacious well 


M ESSRS. EVERSFIELD and HORNE are 


instructed by the Board of Management of the Central London 
District School to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 4th, at TWELVE, in Two Lots, the valuable FREEHOLD PLOT 
of GROUND, containing three acres, or thereabouts, forming the angle 
of the two roads called Central-hill and Weston-hill, Upper Norwood, 
embracing the most extended views, both towards the metropolis, as 
well as over the counties of Surrey and Kent, for which this locality 
is so celebrated. One lot will comprise the Chapel, erected but a 
few years since, and built in Gothic Style, of Kentish ragstone, 
and capable of accommodating one thousand persons, with yve3- 
try room and raised gallery, adjacent to which is a building 
of one story, 127 feet in length, adapted for a school-room, and a wel 
of water. There is also sufficient space for a residence and garden, 
and if the school is not wanted a valuable frontage to the road for 
building purposes would be acquired. The other lot will comprise the 
remainder of the ground, 160 feet in width where separated from th 
last lot, and having a frontage of 384 feet to Weston Hill, and 
594 feet to Central Hill ; on one portion of it there is a well of pure 
water, with pumps and steam-engine capable of raising net only the 
quantity likely to be required on this estate, but offering a good 
opportunity of supplying the surrounding district; there is also a 
smaller well upon the same lot.—The property may be viewed, and 
printed particulars with plans may be had, ten days before the sale, 
at the Office of Mr. SAMUEL HEATH, Solicitor, 10, Basinghall-street ; 
also at the Woodman Tavern, at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, &c., 
40, Parliament-street, Westminster. 








NORWOOD.—LEASEHOLD GARDEN GROUND AND PREMISES 
AT WESTOW-HILL. 

= 

HORNE 


rere ~ ha oe eB A » 
\ ESSRS. EVERSFIELD and 
are instructed by the Board of Management of the Central 
London District School, to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 4, at TWELVE, a Valuable PLOT of GARDEN 
GROUND, with Shrubs and Fruit-trees thereon, and Farm-build 
ings at the rear, with Road thereto, the whole occupying an area 
of 181 feet frontage to the road, by 379 feet deep. Held for an unex 
pired term of eighteen years, from March last, at a ground-rent of 277 
a year.—May be viewed and printed particulars had, ten days pre 
vious to the Sale, at the Office of Mr. SAMUEL HEATH, Solicitor, 1), 
Basinghall street ; also at the Woodman; at the Mart; and of the 
Auctioneers, 40, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
TO BULLDERS, CABINET AND PACKING-CASE MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
al “+ - b Cc ad ml 
N\ R. C. F. SMYRK will SELL by AUC- 
1 TION, on the PREMISES, Grove-lane, Camberwell, on 
MONDAY, MAY I7th, at ONE, the STOCK IN TRADE of a 
BUILDER: including dry white and yellow planks, deals, and 
battens (cut and uncut), prime crown memel timber, carpenters’ 
benches, 100 square well seasoned 1}-inch flooring battens, spruce and 
pine deals, coach-house gates, and stable fittings, pebble paving, & 
On view Saturday prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
Premises, and at the Auctioneer’s Office, corner of Grove-lane, Cam- 
berwell. 









’ Te rT . 
A N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, of energetic and expeditious habits, is open to a RE 
ENGAGEMENT. He has been in some well-known architects’ offices 
for seven years, and is accustomed to prepare finished, working, and 
perspective drawings ; he is well versed in construction in the Pointed 
styles. First-class references. — Address, GAMMA, Office of ‘ The 
Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
A THOROUGHLY practical and experienced 
CLERK of WORKS is in want of an immediate ENGAGE 
MENT. References, first class.—Address, prepaid, with particulars, 
to “CALPHA,” Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


v coord ad ® yAT 
AN ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT ; is competent in town and estate surveying, levelling, 
mapping, measuring up works, and has had much experience in drain 
age and other works under Local Boards of Health. Terms moderate.— 
Address, J. C, 203, Western-road, Brighton. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 


SURVEYOR, of considerable experience 
as a measurer, and who has a thorough knowledge of cor 
(Abroad not 
objected to.)}—Address H. H. 1, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 








| =) ¥ 7 ‘ al . | 
\ ESSRS. PRICE and CLARK are in-| 
| structed to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY'S, Change- | 
alley, Cornhill, on TUESDAY, MAY 25, at TWELVE for ONE, in lots, 
| the very desirable BUILDING LAND, ys ee a on the 
| Hargraue-park estate, and lying between Maiden-lane and the Junc- 4p 5; - to mir and working drawings, and prospectuses ; 
| tion-road, leading from Kentish-town to Highgate, and near to the oe oy AD Bh nh. 8 ond phe esr a posed a pan quan 
Archway Tavern. The land will be letted partly in acre plots, to suit | tities —Address, A. Z. 6 Quality-court, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
: pte Y , A. Z. 6, ’ " 
| large capitalists, and partly in building frontages upon the Junction- | 
| road, and in the New-road, leading into Maiden-lane, with roads and 
| sewers already made. The elegant viila residences, recently built, | 
| adjoining this spot, and already occupied by tenants of the highest | N 
| respectability, afford an ample proof of the value of the land, the | A’ 3 A * . 3 
| charming locality, the beauty of its elevation, the command of exten- | quires a permanent SITUATION in the Country. Would pre 
| sive views, the proximity to the metropolis, the rapid succession of | fer taking the management of an office. Understands designing, 
omnibus accommodation, and other numerous advantages, all combine | perspective, tinting, &c.; working and full-sized detail drawings ; 
| to render this land superior to anything now to be obtained in the | management and superintendence of buildings, surveying land, level 
vicinity of London. The property is rapidly rising in public estima- | ling, quantity taking, and writing specifications.— Further particulars 
| tiort, and capitalists desirous of creating freehold ground-rents will do | on application to K. F, K. Humphr-y’s Library, 9, Middle-row, North, 
| well to secure a few of these valuable plots.—The property may be | Knightsbridge. 
viewed until the sale, and particulars, with plans, had ten days pre- 
| ceding the sale, of R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. Architect, 10, Lancaster- 
| place, Strand; of P. A. HANROTT, Esq. Solicitor, 36, Southampton- 
| row, Russell-square; and at PRICE and CLARK'S Offices, No. 48, 
Chancery -lane. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A N ASSISTANT is open toa RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. He is accustomed to the general routine of 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT re- 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


N experienced active Man, a Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN.— Address, prepaid, J. W. L. 7, Manchester-street, Man 


chester-square, N.W. 








| 
j MOORGATE-STREEFT, CITY.—VALUABLE BUILDING LAND.—By 


~_ rT Ty + 

N\ R. MASON, at the AUCTION MART, 
| LY early in JUNE (unless previously disposed of by private con- 
| tract), a valuable PLOT of FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, 

nearly square, occupying an area of 4,000 feet, adjoining Coleman- 
| street-buildings, within 100 yards of the Bank of England.—Apply to 

Mr. MASON, 15, Finsbury-place South, who is instructed to receive 
| proposals for the same. 


TO GLASS PAINTERS. 


A FIRST-RATE FIGURE PAINTER, and 


TWO IMPROVERS, WANTED.—Apply to HEATON and 
BUTLER, 244, Cardington-street, London, N.W. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, wishes for IM- 
PROVEMENT in the PAINTING LINE, wages not an object 
| TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS.— River and Canal Barges. Town or country.—Address, A. B. J. Mr. Thomas Gee, 20, Foley-place, 


| MESSRS. EVERSFIELD and HORNE are | * #+7ov= 
A 

















inst ucted to SELL by AUCTION, at the RBOENTS Canal TO ARCHITECTS. 
| BASIN, Limehouse, near the Stepney Station, on TU F - - Ta) Ta ‘ At? sa 
| MAY 18, at TWELVE for ONE, the following superior BARGES, FIRST-CLASS DRAL GHTSMAN and 
| viz. :—** Alice,” river barge (new), 70 tons; “ Struggler,” river barge good COLORIST is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Terms mode 
| (new), 80 tons ; “Star of Hope,” river barge (new), 80 tons; “ Pro- | 242 — address, R. J. Ebor Villa, Stratford-place, Camden-sjuare, N.W 
; | where specimens of drawing can be seen. 


gress,” river barge (new), 40 tons ; “ Stepney,” river barge, 70 tons ; 
| * John,” river aah 60 tons; hy oS sana, 60 toms PF nn Sa ee I 
| canal barge, 80 tons; ‘‘ Onward,” canal barge, 70 tons; “ , ane 7 
el barge, 70 an : and “‘ Caledonia,” canal barge, 65 tons. "The be orem HITECTS. ae = 
A N ASSISTANT is open toa RE-ENGAGE- 
P 








| barge, “‘ Alice,” was built by Mr. Fox, of Limehouse-hole ; and the 
“ Struggler,” “ Star of Hope,” and «* Progress,” by Mesars. Talbot, in the , , ; . . aghe 
on oo elite : the chen are in excellent condition and thorough MENT in Ls a ame [a ; good 
7 yi $ ” S| tive and colo Py a y oder > exo OD 
repair.—May be viewed three days previous ; and catalogues had on 5 ee a oe Dales Hues Hacme Laukeulunamh, 
City. 








the Premises ; and of the Auctioneers, Coal Exchange, and 40, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 15, 1858. 





rT x 
N ENGINEER, 

VALUER, who has Public and other works in hand, is in 
want of an additional ASSISTANT. The advertiser has also an 
advantageous opening for a well-educated, industrious youth as an 
OUT-DOOR ARTICLED PUPIL.—Apply by letter to Alfred Williams, 
Borough Engineer, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


SURVEYOR, AND | 


e TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 

| ANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 
ee. 14 years of age, to the above Business, out-door. A short 
| distance from town preferred, A small premium will be given,— 


square. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
‘ ° 
YOUNG MAN from the Country wishes 
to ENGAGE himself as an IMPROVER in the above Line. 
Has been five years at the trade in the country.—Address, H’ D. 77, 
Judd-street, King’s-cross, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- | 


MAN, accustomed to prepare perspectives, finished, working, 

and detail drawings, specifications, take out quantities, survey dila- 

idations, measure artificers’ work, &c. is desirous of OBTAINING 

YORK to do at HIS OWN OFFICE.—Address, R. B. 43, Southamp- 
ton-row, Russell-square, W.C. 


N ASSISTANT is OPEN for RE- 


ENGAGEMENT ; has good taste in finishing drawings, pre- 





perspective views, working drawings, details, &c.; well | 


P 

acquainted with taking out quantities, measuring and superintending 
works, some experience of land surveying and levelling. No objection 
to the country.—Letters for particulars, address, C. F. care of J. Mabley, 
148, Strand. 





TIMBER, CAST-IRON, SAWING BY MACHINERY, STONE- 


UARBYING, BRICK -MAKING, AND SEED - CRUSHING | 


DEs. 

MIDDLE-AGED active Person requires 

EMPLOYMENT in either as MANAGER; is also a correct 
accountant and practical bookkeeper. No objection to go abroad.— 
Address, H. A. B. care of Mr. Wm. Powley, Post-office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London. 





TO MASONS, BUILDERS, &c. 


GOOD CARVER, in Stone and Marble, 


is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in Classic and 
Gothic Ornament,— Address, H. B. Q. at the Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


T 
WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 


is in want of a SITUATION, or to take the management of 
a shop.—Address OMEGA, 19, Jubilee-place, Chelsea. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 

of WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT ; is fully qualified 
to superintend the exection of any extensive works.—Address, H. H. Y. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
> , pur ro ° 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS having 
: just completed some very extensive works, is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. Good references.— Address, 
A. Z. K. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


LERK of WORKS.—A thoroughly expe- 

rienced and practical Man wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT ; 

competent to superintend works of magnitude.—Address, A, Z. Clarence 
Cottage, Hanwell, Middlesex, W. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a steady 
“4 experienced PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER. No objection to 
country.— Address P. Q. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


OREMAN of FRET GLAZIERS 


WANTED, to take charge of a Shop in Town.—Apply by letter, 
stating qualifications and references, to X. Y. Office of “ The Builder.’ 








TO LEVELLERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, having a few hours a day, 
7 wishes an ENGAGEMENT with a SURVEYOR, to practise with 
the theodolite and level ; any gentleman able to afford this, will oblige 
by addressing to A. B. C. Post-office, Chariton, Blackheath. 


3 To INVENTORS, &e. 
HE Advertiser is prepared, on approved 
conditions, to FIND MONEY and ASSISTANCE, for any in- 
genious person who may have any invention im any description of 
machinery worthy of Registration or Patent,— Address, B. B. J. Post- 
office, Preston. 











\ ANTED, CARPENTER and 


JOINER, in the country.—Apply by letter only, stating age, 
| salary, &c. to C, DENNER, Builder, Shipston-on Stour, 


a good 


“ TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


1 : a SITUATION ; is a good Plumber, and will fill his time up 
; in painting if required, and good references can be given if required, 
No objection to town or country. — Address, post-paid, to T. G. 62, 
East-street, Manchester-sjuare, London. 


WANTED, @ good WOOD CARVER.— 
| B.. Apply to Messrs. MAYETTS and EYLES, Oxford. 

| \ ANTED, a GRAINER ; also a Lad—one 
| used to the brush.—Apply J. Q. 12, Suffolk-street, Rotherfield- 
street, Islington. 








| T ct 

ANTED, a SITUATION, on a Noble- 
man's or Gentleman's estate, as CARPENTER. He is an 
| experienced workinan, and understands antique joinery. Unexcep- 
tionable references can be given.—Address, L. Q. L. 3, Bedford-street. 
| Bedford-row. 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, in Town or Country.— 
Address, 0. Q. Z. 17, Church-path, Hackney. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
Tv x 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, 
SITUATION of FOREMAN PAINTER, has been foreman 
toa respectable Builder for several years.—Direct to A, B. K. at Mr. 
Deller’s, Oil and Colour Shop, 65, Crawford-street, 8t. Marylebone. 





TO PAINTERS. 
7 ° . Al 
ANTED, a steady active Man, as FORE- 
MAN of PAINTERS, must be a good Grainer and Writer and 
able to make out estimates and asure up work.—U nexceptionable 
references will be required.—Apply personally to Mr. P. ANLEY, 
Builder, 72, Upper White-cross-street. 


Au bh a + 
] ANTED, for a Young MAN, 19 years of 
age, a SITUATION as IMPROVER for two years, in the 
Gilding and Decorative departments. Wages not so much an ohject as 
to be put forward.—Address H. B, 4, White Hart-passage, Salt house- 
lane, Hull, Yorkshire. 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Practical 
Carpenter and Joiner, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or to 
take charge of a job. No objection to take any quantity of work by 
the piece. Good references, —Address, A. B. Q. 3, Wilderness-row, 
Clerkenwell. 





TO TRONMONGERS, SMITHS, &c, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FORE- 
MAN, or WORKING FOREMAN, by a middle aged Man. 
Thoroughiy conversant with the different branches. Gas-fitting, 
bell-hanging, hot-water work, &c.—Address, J. C. T. 4, Grove-terrace, 
New-end, Hampstead, 
ANTED, by a Young Man,a SITUATION 
as a handy and useful man in PLUMBING, PAINTING, and 
GLAZING ; is in general a good distemperer, able to make himself 
generally useful, and handy in anything required, principally at 
jobbing. Wages 21s. per week.—Address, Mr, GRINNUEA, 33, Pad- 
dington-street, Baker-street, Marylebone, for H. H. 





Address, prepaid, to J. W. L. No. 16, New North-street, Red Lion- | 


ee, 


> 


|fFFXO BRICKMAKERS.—TO BE SOLD by 


| - PRIVATE CONTRACT, a FREEHOLD BRICKY . 

| prising about five acres), with good white and red earth, pore Bevin, 

| Supply of sand and water, situate within a mile of Lowestoft co 
convenient for water carriage.—For price and bao 

| Messrs. REYNOLDS and PALMER, Solicitors, G 


| 


» and 
particulars, apply to 
reat Yarmouth ? 


athena deatieas tee nthe : 
IVER-SIDE PREMISES.—TO BE LET 
DESIRABLE PREMISES, at 42, Bankside, Southwark suit. 
able for a Builder, or any other similar Trade, containing larg 
nay timber store, sawpit, large yard, stable, dwelling-house for 
oreman, &c. &. Rent 1300. including accommodatio . 
fovea ae og pon Bg Zz amodation for land 


’ vm) qc 7) a 
RCHITECTS, or OTHERS, requiring 4 
moderate-sized, convenient PROFESSIONAL RESIDENCE 
with Offices, in a central situation, may hear of the same by applying 
to Mr. CHARLES HANDYSIDE, No. 55, Lamb’s Conduit-street, WC 
The Business of an Architect and Surveyor has been carried on in the 
house for the last seventeen years. 





ing 








10 SMALL BUILDERS—TO LET, , 


. _ First-rate WORKSHOP, at the West End, fitted up with capita) 
Benches, The Stock and Connection, 40%.—Apply to ANNO, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET, well 

alapted for fourth-rate houses, being a turning out of the main 

road, near Brixton Church, where omnibuses start from.—Apply t 
Mr, FUTVOYE, 12, Argyll-strect, Regent-street. 


+ _ ‘a ~_ 
O BUILDERS and CAPITALISTS.— 
J A Gentleman, having 2 long lease from the freeholder of som: 
valuable land in the neighbourhood of London, most eligibly situated, 
and suitable for about FIFTY First-class Semi-detached VILLA RES] 
DENCES, is desirous of meeting with some one who would UN DER. 














the TAKE the BUILDING, or take a Building Lease of the Land.—a! 


particulars will be given on application (by post-; aid letter only) + 
Mr. SAMUEL SANSOM, Solicitor, No. 9, Pembroke Cottages, ha 
ymary, N. 


. <) ‘ 
O ARTISTS.—Langham Chambers, Lano- 
ham-place, Portland-place.— TO BE LET, a convenient STUDIO 
and BED-ROOM, also, a STUDIO and A PARTMENTS, together or 
separate, for a SCULPTOR or PAINTER. Will be arranged to suit 
applicants. Plans may be seen.—Apply to Mr. Soden, 





37, Foley-place 


+ val - . 

{LIGIBLE BUILDING LAND to be LET, 

4 AtSYDENHAM, near the Railway Station and New Church 
adapted for Villas and Shops. 

MITCHAM.—Adjoining the main-road, in a good central situation 

EAST-HILL, WANDSWORTH, and CLAPHAM, with doubk 
frontages to the main roads. 

BROMLEY, MIDDLESEX.—With extensive frontages to the main 
street and river Lea, suited for Public Institutions or Manufactories 

For particulars apply personally to Messrs. Crawter, Surveyors, Land 
Agents, and Auctioneers,5, Bedford-row, Gray’s-inn. 


y + TATT 

UILDING GROUND, at Camden-town, 

TO BE LET, for the term of fifty years. 32 feet frontage, and 

deep in proportion, situate in Grove-street, near Park-street, suitable 

for two private dwellings or shops, and would readily let at 457. per 

annum.—Apply to Mr. 8. H. LINDLEY, Agent, 19, Catherine-street 
Strand. 











ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


prompt attention. 
H. PIGGOTT, 


115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’ 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 





ab Pu 
ANTED, by a respectable, steady Man, 
a SITUATION as HEAD CARPENTER on a gentleman's 
estate, or WORKING FPOREMAN to a country builder.—Address, 
W. M. Little Grove-house, High-street, Kensington. 





TO GAS FITTERS AND BRASS FINISHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Lad who 


has been five years in the business. Age 19. Good reference 
can be had.—Apply to F. W. 13, London-terrace, Hackney-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS NOT IN FULL PRACTICE. 
HE Advertiser, an ARCHITECT 


carrying on considerable works upon a new system of construc- 
tion, secured to himself, is desirous of making an ARRANGEMENT 
by which he can obtain ASSISTANCE in keeping some buildin 
accounts, and in extensively introducing his invention. He has gooc 
offices in the best part of the City, and will give a remuneration of 
one guinea and a half per week in addition to business obtained by 
means of his invention.—Any gentleman of business habits, and good 
address, can direct, with full particulars, and stating references, &c, to 
F.8. A. care of Mr. Waterlow, Birchin-lane. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, having completed an appren- 
ticeship of five years with an Architect and Surveyor, is desirous 
of ENTERING the OFFICE of a LAND SURVEYOR or CIVIL 
ENGINEER of extensive practice, where he would have a good oppor- 
tunity of becoming practically acquainted with field work. No remu- 
neration required at first.—Address, J. C, C. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who has yeen six years in 
the profession, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an OFFICE. 
Good references and quick at figures.—Address, C. G, M. 16, Great 
Marlborough-street, W. 


YO SURVEYORS and BUILDERS.—A 
sum of FIFTY POUNDS will be given to any gentleman in the 
above business who will intreduce a CUSTOMER for a PIECE of 








TO CABINET MAKERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a_ steady Young Man, 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as CABINET MAKER, PAPER 
HANGER, or CARPET PLANNER, Used to job work and French 
polishing.— Address, A. H. Q. 73, Great George-street, Bermondsey, 8.E. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
Tr nl a 
ANTED, by a Young MAN, 19 years of 
’ p b ? 
age, a SITUATION as IMPROVER to the above. Has expe- 
rience in the trade.—Address, T. S. 17, Cross-street, Hatton-gar- 
den, W.C. 





TO FREEHOLDERS AND OTHERS. 
x 
4 


ANTED, from Twelve to Twenty Acres 

of LAND, for a Cemetery, about four miles from Cornhill— 

Surrey side. The neighbourhood of Nunhead is preferred.— Address, 
stating particulars, to Mr. EDMUND REDDIN, Bankside, Southwark. 


7 y 
ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 
CONSTANT SITUATION. Has a good knowledge of gas- 
fitting. No objection to town or country, or to fill up his time with 
lazing. Good reference.—Apply, A. B. C. Mr. nhy’s, No. 4, 
eard's-street, Dean-street, Soho, London. 


ARTNER WANTED in an old-established 

and i ing business, acquaint with the Building trade 
desirable but not misite, as the present proprietor undertakes the 
practical rt omtirely. Knowledge of accounts, ability to conduct 














BUILDING GROUND for about seventy villas. The above amount 
will be paid when the shase-money is paid.— For further particu- 
lars apply to A. H. Mr. HOUGH, Post-office, Hammersmith. 


correspondence and active energetic business habits essential.—Apply 


by letter in the first instance to Messrs. J. and G. BARNARD, Solici- 
tors, 14, York-road, Lambeth, 8. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


CLERK ina Builder's Office: can square dimensions, is a 
neat draughtsman and good accountant.—Address H. B, 9, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C, 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for a good 

BUILDER’S BUSINESS in the country; he must be a car- 

penter and joiner by trade, and well versed in al] the branches con- 

nected with building.—Apply, stating salary required, to 8. J. Post- 
office, South-end, Esvex. 








TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


2 7 AT 
W ANTED, an experienced CARPENTER 
and JOINER, to Superintend the Erection of a Church, 
Schools, &c; he must be thoroughly conversant with Gothic detail 
and the converting of timber, &c. Unexceptionable references will be 
required.—Apply to JNO. ELLIOTT, Builder, Wolverhampton, stating 
where last employed and salary expected. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an immediate ENGAGE- 
,e n Town or Country, by one capable of taki 
the entire charge of an Architect’s Office, be bovine iene so for the 
last five “> » to the entire satisfaction of his em joyer, Good 
erms derate,— Address, I J : 
Siset, tenes MMEDIATE, No, 644, New 





REEHOLD GROUND for BUILDING. 


An ELIGIBLE PLOT of about Half an Acre, situate at the end 
of Denmark-street, Camberwell, having a fron to the present 
street of about 80 feet, to the adjoining ground 280 feet, and to the 
rear 93 feet, will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, EARLY in JULY, if 
not previously let or disposed of.—Apply to W. SKEEL, Pinner’s Hall, 
Old Broad-street, City. 





HE PROPERTY of a WIDOW LADY.— 


._ TO BE SOLD, for 1,3007. the remaining portion of a valuable 
ESTATE of BUILDING GROUND for Seventy semi-detached Villas, 
each having a frontage of 25 feet, as shown in plan. There is a large 
sewer recently finished, at a cost of 8007. The property is delightft 
situated at the west-end of Hammersmith, Middlesex, and joins 
Ravenscourt-park. Ormnibuses pass one entrance of the estate to 
Knightsbridge and Piccadilly, and the other end to Notting-hill and 
Oxford-street, every few minutes. It is within three minutes’ walk of 
the steam-boat pier and the new railway, which will be opened on the 
8th inst. The usual charge of 42. ad villa for road wnd drainage will 
produce the purchaser 2807. back of the purchase-money., 





Per Annum. 

The lowest estimated value for ground-rent ...... €219 0 0 
Balance of original rent, to pay ........6seeeceee 3514 0 
Net imovme .e......5 secscessss SS 6 O 





P.8. Every house built upon the estate is let (except one recently 
finished).—Apply to E. 8, RAINBOW, King-street, Hammersmith, W. 





x r ra ~\ r ’ 
HITE BRICK ARCHITECTU RE— 
ARCHITECTURAL WHITE BRICK MOULDINGS, of 

alinost any design, sharp in the arriss, and (being made by patent 
machinery) of truth hitherto unequalled. Also, FACING BRICKS, of 
any size, may be had at the Patent White Brick Works, Rugby.—List 
of prices and samples on application. 


O CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS.— 

_ For immediate SALE, a large quantity of PORTLAND STONE, 
shipped direct from the quarries, and now lying upon a wharf at 
Rotherhithe.—For price, &c. apply to Mr. G. FAWN, 125, Stanley 
street, Pimlico, 8. W. 











Cone nN ’ 

FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, 

RAILWAY COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, &.—C. GRABHA™ 

and CO. 4, Barge Yard,.Bucklersbury, London, E.C. having a larg: 

quantity of FENCING (Larch and Scotch Fir) realy cut, are prepared 

to deliver the same wherever it may be required, at reasonabl: 
prices. 








10 + 
N R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT 
i BLANC, NAPLES, POMPEII, and VESUVIUS, EVERY 
NIGHT (except Saturday) at Eight, and Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday Afternoons at Three. Places can be secured at the Box 
office, Egyptian-hall, daily, between Eleven and Four, without any 
extra charge. 


baa bh BY + ye 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Vigorous pro- 
secution of novelties for the Whitsuntide holidays.—A Conti 
nental Tour, or Where to Go? and What to See ? illustrated by a mag 
nificent moving Diorama, painted by Charles Marshall, Fsq. of “ Her 
Majesty’s Theatre,” in which the spectator will see, amongst the places 
of interest in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, the City of Berlin and 
the localities now associated with H.R.H. the Princess Frederick Wi! 
liam of Prussia. J. D. Malcolm, Esq. will officiate as ‘‘ Continental 
Guide.” Every Morning at Four, Evenings at Nine. Although a first- 
class Diorama is usually considered a good shilling’s-worth, “ The 
Celebrated coloured Opera Troupe” (eight in number) have beenen- 
gaged, and will give their entertainment of refined Negro music and 
character in the court dress of King George the Seeond,—every Evening 
at Eight, and on Thursday and Saturday Mornings at a Quarter & 
Three. The popular Lectures on topics of unive' interest by J. H 
Pepper, Esq. are constantly enriched by the addition of new and strik 
ing experiments, and by apparatus on that large and effective scale for 
which this Institution is so justly celebrated. Lectures by Thos Grif. 
fiths, Esq. and J. L. King, Esq. the Dissolving Views, and the whole of 
the varied Polytechnic specialities, as usual.—Admission (as before) 
to the whole, la. ; Children under Ten and schools, half-price. 


er 








VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 


es er RS 








oer 


Sheringham’s admission 
Ventilator of Pure Alr 
for the through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 6a. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from > ir 
These Ventilators are arra that the requisite quantity . ane 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment withou 
slightest draught being felt by the coongnnt 3 and as they * A is 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the h iy ie 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh 196 
most required.—HAY WARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufactre™ |.” 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough ; and of res} 
able Lronmongers, Builders, &c 








